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EDITORIAL 


Orissa passed under the names of Kalinga, Trikalinga, 
Kangodo, Kosala, Utka!l and Odra in different period of her 
history. The present name, Orissa State, is derived from Odra 
Vishaya of the 11th century A. D; Jajnagar-Udisa of the 14th 
century A. D, Odisa, Odisa Rashtra and Odisa Rajya of the 15 
th century A. D. The Gajapati King Kapileswar Deva declared in 
his proclamation of 1436 A. D. inscribed on the walls of the 
Jagannath temple at Puri and the Lingaraj temple at Bhubene- 
shwar that he was ruling over the territory, Odisa Rajya. The 
famous poet Sarala Das of his time also called this Kingdom as 
Oda Rashtra or Odisa Rashtra when its boundary was exten- 
ded far beyond the present limit. The present Orissa extends 
from 17° 49.’ N. to 22° 34' N. latitude and from 81° 29‘’F to 
87° 29'E ‘longitude on the eastern coast of India bounded by 
the States of West Bengal on the north-east, Bihar on the north, 
Madhya Pradesh on the west, Andhra Pradesh on the south 
and the Bay of Bengal on the east. Its area and population acc- 
ording to the Census of India 1981 are 155,707 square 
kilometres and 26,370,271 persons respectively. 


A foremost litterateur of Orissa ina famous song in 
Sanskrit beautifully expressed that, like other States of india, 
Orissa is only a petal of the grand fotus that is India (Bharata- 
pankaja-dalam idam Utkala-mandalam). In other words, the 
geographical entity of India with her history and culture forms 
a single unit, and Orissa with its history and culture is only a 
provincial form of it, The development of loca! provincial cult- 
ures throughout the entire land of India, however, has not 
been uniform, and it is only natural that certain areas would 
witness a greater advancement or progress than others. Yet 
the common pattern was the. same everywhere, and certain 
distinctive features in Orissan culture and heritage can very 
well be ‘considered. 
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Compared with the peoples of other parts of India the 
Oriya people are emphatically of the common indian orbit, 
having developed only a few special characteristics which are 
the result of their environment, their history and their group 
enterprise as well as their impact with other peoples. The peop- 
le of Orissa in general are characterised by certain immaculate 
values and virtues which are linked with the soil, such as, 
living a good and a simple life, not over-sophisticated or hy- 
percultured, but at the same time weaving in their own way 
patterns of superb art with jewelier'’s precision particularly in 
the plastic art of sculpture, architecture, painting, music, 
dance, drama, fo!k play, religion, politics, warfare, trade and 
commerce, textile, and literature. 


At the outset, we have to consider the great art of Orissa 
from the ancient period of the history of Indian art—from the 
century just before the Christian era right down to our times. 
The sculptures of Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves at Bhubane- 
shwar and the elephant Asvatthama of Dhauligiri at Dhauli are 
among the oldest and most distinctive, inspite of their seem- 
ingly rude and primitive quality, which, however, is characteri- 
sed by a robust sincerity and most natural vitality. These 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri sculptures as well as the two-storey 
palace excavated in the living rock are among the greatest 
contributions of the Orissan people in early times in the 
domain of art. One great thing is noticeable in this first centu- 
rv school of sculpture in Orissa, which developed during the 
ruie of the Mahameghavahana or Chedi dynasty, of which 
Emperor Kharavela was the most illustrious ruler. This school 
was not an isolated one in Orissa, but it was just a branch of 
the same pan-Indian school of sculpture current among the 
Hindu people of India in pre-Christian centuries, and it is 
linked up with that of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bhaja and Karla, and 
equally with the slightly later schools of Mathura, Nagarjuna- 
konda and Amaravati. The beautiful series of bas-reliefs at 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills are unique in Indian art. 
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One thing is specially noteworthy in them, and it is this. 
Where as the sculptures of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bhaja and 
other places are almost entirely religious in character, excep- 
ting the decorative figures of Mithuna and of Nayika which are 
found at Mathura and elsewhere and which have an erotic 
character, here in Orissa we have the First Great School of 
Secular Art, or rather themes in art which appeared to be of a 
secular character. The background or set-up is of the Jaina 
religion but the narrative sculpture as in the friezes of the 
Orissa caves seek to depict stories which are of the nature of 
folk-tales and which do not seem to be specifically religious. 
There is a good deal of life and animation as well as dramatic 
quality in these story-friezes. This art is quite great in its own 
way, although it has a native quality about it; and here we 
have the first fruits of Orissa’s contribution to the art of India 
and the world. 


< In subsequent centuries when Hindu culture--Brahmini- 
cal, Buddhist and Jaina--was at its apex, Orissa created her 
distinctive school of art which we find in its perfection in the 
various temples in Bhubaneshwar, and elsewhere. and particu- 
larly in Konarak. The art of Orissa stands worthily on a very 
high pedestal beside the other schools, e. g. those of Mathura, 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, of Malwa and Rajasthan, of 
Bengal and Bihar, ot the Chalukya rulers both of the East and 
West, of the Pallavas and Cholas, of the Hoysalas, of the later 
Telugu and-Tamil schools, of Khajuraho in North India, and the 
rest. The preponderance: of erotic sculptures in this classic art 
of Orissa is something noticeable, but this is not alone when 
we’ think of other great centres of ancient and mediaeval 
Indian art like Khajuraho. A vigorous school of Buddhist 
art that flourished at Lalitagiri, Udayagiri and Ratnagiri 
attained a high degree of artistic excellence 
in Orissa which introduced not only Gupta sensuousness 
and ‘sublimity, but also infused an element of 
forceful vigour - a rare combination of strength and delicacy. 
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Who can believe it today that at one time Orissa was the 
citadel of that faith and culture which moved the entire huma- 
nity of the world and brought to India the credit of having 
been the fountain of truth and non-violence as means of 
settling human affairs. Ko :arak is a most wonderfu! 
place for Orissan sculpture at its highest depicting 
the grace, the joy and the rhythm of life in ali its 
wondrous variety. There is an endless wealth of 
decoration from minute patterns in bas-relief done with a 
jeweller's precision to bold!y-modelled free-standing sculptur- 
ଚs of exceptionally large size. Under the ‘crackling wheels of 
the past event, the Sun Temple has lost its ,main sanctuary 
but the remaining structure and the ruins around testify till 
today the boundless creative energy of the Orissan artists and 
their impressive contribution to the treasury of Indian art and 
building techniques. Standing majesticaliy on the sandy coast 
of the Bay of Benga! in east Orissa, the porch in its solitary 
grandeur is an eloquent testimony of a glorious past. Dedicatled 
to Sun-God, this temple was structured by Raja Narasimha 
Deva | of the Ganga Dynasty of Orissa in the mid-13th century 
A. D. when the glory of this dynasty was dazzling supreme in 
the political firmament of India. John Marshall, had declared 
thst ‘‘Konarak, b2acause of the wealth of its sculptures, forms 
one of the six musts for visitors to India, the other five being 
Sanchi, Ajanta, Ellora, Khaiuraho and the Taj.” Herein we have 
one of the greatest contributions from Orissa for the glorificat- 
ion of india and for the appreciation of humanity at large. 


The Orissan temple architecture . forms a very distinctive 
sch’. in the Hindu architecture of India. The Orissan temple I 
have been described as being typically ‘Indo-Aryan’ as opposed 
to the Deccan and the South Indian or ‘Dravidian’ style. 


Mediaeval! Orissan -sculpture has a great quality of 
suavity about it, and the most delightful creations of Orissan 
sculpture are the large number of decorative figures of young 
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women in various attitudes which adorn the temple walls. 
These Nayikas or Deva-kanyas of Orissan art, as distinctive 
from the Mithuna figures of men and women depicted in their 
intimate scenes of love, stand worthily beside similar creations 
in other schools of Indian sculpture, and their place has inceed 
to be acknowledged as being on a high artistic level. They can 
be compared in their artistic expression with the standing Yaks- 
hini figures of the Mathura school in their various attitudes, 
and similar single figures in Nagarjunakonda and Amaravati. 
These also form one of the best gifts of the Orissan sculptors 
to humanity. 


Orissa developed a noteworthy school of wall-painting 
in the shape of frescos. The 4th century after Christ 
fresco painting of Sitabin jhi, the prehistoric iock paintings of 
Manikmunda, Jogimath and Ushakothi are atone 
picturesque and awesome. In late mediaeval times, a 
vigorous school of art of a decorative character, which was 
essentially a religious development in Orissa, flourished. In 
their style and genera! feeling these Orissan paintings resemble 
the late mediaeval painting of the Telugu country as well as of 
Tamilnadu and the resemblance with the very distinctive ‘wall- 
paintings in temples and palaces of distant Kerala. 
Orissan painting is totally different in spirit, with its 
frankly two-dimensional decorative character, from the ‘classi 
cal bas-reliefs of Orissan sculpture. This mediaeval pictorial 
art of Orissa used as its materia! cloth and a prepared ground 
on cloth made of certain gums. The well-known Patas or Pata- 
paintings, in very strong and vivacious colours, ‘brilliant reds, 
yellows, greens and blues, of the different Gods, goddesses, 
religious themes, etc., depicted mostly in an artistic position 
formed a very chatacteristic type of folk-art wHich was: ethical 
both in its conception and execution. These paintings: used to 
be made on a very large scale for the pilgrims ‘From all parts of 
India to take home with them and keep in ‘their homes as 
heirlooms. It is noteworthy that in recent times the decorative 
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quality as well as the strength and vigour of these religious 
paintings in colour from Orissa have captivated the mind of 
art-loving people in the whole world. These pictures are now 
having a market among connoisseurs of folk-art both within 
and outside {ndia. 


A most noteworthy example of transformation of the 
Orissan school of painting from small-sized pictures on cloth 
with the ground made with some kind of gum into stone scul- 
pture in relief is to be found in the Natamandir of the temple 
of Jagannath at Puri. Here, while entering from the right side, 
into this pavilion connected with the sanctum of the great 
temple, we at once notice on the left wall with a number of 
figures in high relief which are translations in stone of the 
brilliant school of mediaeval Orissan painting which 
has continued to our day. We find here on the wall the repre- 
sentation of a scene from that great historical romance from 
mediaeval Orissa—the story of king Purushottam Deva and 
princess Padmavati, which is a theme ot the Kanchi-Kaveri epic, 
‘the.nucleus of whi:h goes back to the end of the 15th century 
A.D,. These are sculptured in high relief on the wall, and embe- 
Ilished with all the brilliant colours of Orissan painting. This 
panel of the horsemen has been repeated in a number of other 
temples ,in Orissa, and their value lies in giving us a fragment 
Pfa riarrative sculpture frieze, transferring to stone a painting 
on cloth. 


Orissan art is also characterised by a special type of 
drawings scratched on palm-leaf. The thin and long strips of 
palm-leaves are sometimes joined together with thread, giving 
a sufficiently big surface like a piece of paper for making these 
drawings. These palm-leaf pictures scratched witha stylus 
and filled up with lamp-btack show a most remarkable type of 
art which is strong and vigorous, at the same time possessing 
the virile quality of the early Rajasthan painting in their firm 
and bold lines. Each firm unerring stroke etching a line or dot 
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on a palmleaf folio has to be perfect and final, for there is no 
margin of correction at all, nor it can be erased. These draw- 
ings manifest a distinctive concept and mode of visual presen- 
tation, that display super-exposition of the inherent power 
contained in the quality of linear expression, which demands 
utmost skill and precision. Only in one other area within the 
entire orbit of Hindu civilisation we find a similar school of 
illustration scratched on palm-leaf with a stylus and then filled 
with lamp-black, and that is in the distant island of Bali once 
forming the extreme south-eastern frontier of the Hindu world, 
where manuscripts with similar pictures were quite common 
at one time. 


It is remarkable that the spirit of mediaeval trudition is 
still quite a flourishing one in Orissa and forms one of the 
living traditions of the ancient and mediaeval artistic crafts in 
modern India. ‘Beautiful figures of typical Nayikas and Deva- 
-kanyas as in old temples at Bhubaneshwar and elsewhere in 
Orissa in ‘durable stones: as well as in the soft soapstone are 
made even now in Orissa, and they are always treasured by 
art-lovers and discriminating tourists. 


Orissan art also reached a very high level of excellence 
in its ivory work. Some very good specimens of elaborate 
ivory-carvings on a large scale depicting the columns or brack- 
ets in Orissan temples, with figures of lions and elephants and 
horses and warriors, have survived. One may mention particu- 
larly two master-pieces of ivory sculpture from Orissa, one 
being a lovely figure of Lord Shri Krishna, lavishly carved with 
representation of jewels, and the other that of a tortoise as a 
divine incarnation of Vishnu, with a most elaborately designed 
panel of decoration on its back. Besides, one can find a 
number of ivory works superbly designed, decorated and 
embellished in ornaments, decorative models, wooden boxes, 
royal thrones, etc., now in private possessions. 
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Orissa’s metal-work, in the shape of artistic castings and 
carvings, such as, decorative birds and animals, oil-lamps, 
flexible fishes and toys for children, etc., in bell-metal and 
brass and in the form of household utensils and appliances 
are also well-known. These are among the lines in 
which the Orissan artists and craftsmen showed 
their special excellence, and demonstrated their high 
place in the brotherhood of Indian craftsmen in different 
lines. A special mention may be made of the excellent 
textiles produced in tie and dye method by Orissan craftsmen, 
and they are also among the foremost artistic products of 
India. From the sculptures of mediaeval Orissa we can easily 
see how embroidered or printed stuffs of various kinds were in 
use in the dresses of women, and of course in this matter Orissa 
is at par with any other state in India in both its cotton and 
silk weaves. 


In the field of applique work, horn work, lacquer work, 
papier mache, bamboo and cane works, wood work and fili- 
gree work which are superbly ornamental, Orissan artists stand 
on a par with their fellow craftsmen of the time. 


The literature of Orissa has certain common features 
with the other literatures of India in both the Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian languages. There is in the first instance what can be 
described as "the Subject of Ancient India’’— renderings in 
Oriya of the great classics of Brahminical literature in Sanskrit- 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata-Purana, 
and other Puranas and Pauranic stories. The Mahabharata of 
Sarala Das and the Bhagavata-Purana of Jagannath Das are 
two of the greatest and earliest classics of Qriya, and they are 
popular among all sections of the people, the Bhagavata of 
Jagannath Das being really the Bible of the Qriya-speaking 
masses, as much as the old Awadhi Rama-charita-manasa of 
Tulasi Das is for the people of North India. But one great 
development of mediaeval Oriya literature was its school of 
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Ornate verse composition. And the Sanskrit scholars of Orissa 
were virtually taken by storm by the Poet King Upendra 
Bhanja who flourished from 1670 to 1720 A. D. It was he and 
Dinakrushna Das (17th century A. D.) who gave to the Oriya 
literature of the late 17th to mid-19th century A.D. a very 
unique kind of composition in which all the resources of the 
Sanskrit language were put to use, to bring about not only 
verbal jingle and assonance but also all kinds of acrostic ela- 
boration. They also popularised what may be described as the 
hyperbolical figures of rhetoric as in the metaphysical poets of 
17th century England. These were of course not only popular, 
but also scholarly; and as a remarkable repository of scholar- 
ship combined with ingenuity of method, the: Oriya poets from 
the 17th century A. D. onwards had a unique place among the 
writers in the various Indian languages. The preponderant 
influence of poet Jayadeva not only on the literature of Orissa 
but also on that of distant Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharastra, and 
the Dravidian-speaking countries of the South, even including 
Ceylon, is a most remarkable thing in mediaeval Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Jayadeva was really ‘the last of the Ancients, and the 
First of the Mo derns’ in the mediaeval Indien literary tradition. 
Outside of the Srimad Bhagavat Gita and the Meghaduta, 
Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda is a classic of Sanskrit which has the 
largest number of commentaries by scholars from different 
parts of India. 


Orissa also gave to India scme of the cutstanding poets 
and dramatists of classical Sanskrit literature, like Bhatta 
Narayana, Murari Mishra, Krishna Mishra, Sri Harsha, Visvanath 
Kaviraj, Gobardhanacharya, Sambhukara Vajapeyi, Chandi Das, 
Shridhara Swami, Raya Ramananda Pattanayak, Viswanath 
Samantaray, Ramachandra Dev, Chandrasekhar Rajguru and 

Mrutunjay Rath to mention a few. 


In the field of astronomy Satyananda Acharya, the 
author of ‘Bhasvaty and Mahamahopadhya Samanta Chandra- 
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sekhar Harichandan Mahapatra, the author of ‘Siddhantadar- 
pana’ were illustrious for their monumental works on Hindu 
astronomy. 


But in one matter the Orissan scholars have done a 
single service to the higher Sanskrit studies in India. In the 
whole of India it has been only a group of Oriya people who 
have preserved intact the complete text of the Atharvaveda, 
together with its tradition. These people have preserved not 
only manuscripts of the Atharvaveda, but also the old time- 
honoured tradition of retaining considerable portions of the 
text in memory, with ability to recite it whenever required, par- 
ticularly in connexion with Vedic and Puranic rituals. The Ath- 
arvaveda was virtually lost to India, and the two printed editi- 
onsS,one based on a birch-bark manuscript from Kashmir, and the 
other from a paper manuscript from Maharashtra-the Paippalada 
and Saunaka recensions-are faulty and full of mistakes owing 
to imperfect manuscript and absence of a living oral tradition 
such as we have in the case of the other Vedas. With the co- 
operation of these Atharva-Vedi scholars a correct and ‘a 
definitive text of this great work of ancient Indian literature 
has been composed. The rest of India will remain grateful to 
the Atharva-Vedi scholars. of Orissa for having preserved in 
this way this great book of religious and cultural import. 


in connexion with the Sanskrit scholarship as well as 
pre-eminence in philosophy among the learned men of Orissa 
in early times, one great name has to be specially mentioned- 
‘that of Baladeva Vidyabhushana (18th century). The Govinda- 
bhasya of the Orissa scholar Baladeva established the 
doctrines of the Gaudiya or Bengal Vaishnava school (Achintya- 
bhedabheda), on a pedestal comparable to that of the 
Sankara-bhasya of Sankaracharya, the Sri-bhasya of Ramanuja- 
charya, the Anu-bhasya of Madhavacharya and the 
Pusti-marga-bhasya of Vallabhacharya. In this work of vast 
erudition, Baladeva showed ample evidences of his intimate 
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knowledge of the Madhva school, some points of which he 
incorporated in his work. 


The appeal of the magnificient structure of Konarak, 
with all its wealth of sculpture is of course confined to the 
educated art-fover, not only in India but also outside India. 
Gorgeously conceived as a colossal chariot, the temple marked 
the peak of afflorescence of the entire Orissan architectural 
movement and was also the brighest flicker of a dying lamp. 
The. artisans here built like Titans and finished like jewellers, 
the whole edifice. As one of the great centre of Sun-worship, 
it was flourishing some centuries ago, but now it is in ruins, 
and its appeal to the masses has practically gone. But through- 
out the greater part of India, Orissa means Puri and Puri means 
the‘ shrine of Jagannath, of Vishnu as the Lord of the world. 
Puri in Orissa forms ‘one of the four great shrines of Hindudom, 
established, according to tradition, at the instance of the great 
Teacher and Revivalist of Philosophic Hinduism, Sankaracharya, 
of about 800 A. D., at the four corners of India — North, South, 
West and East. In the North we have the two temples of 
Kedarnath and Badrinath, the former dedicated .to Siva, the 
latter to Vishnu. in the South we have Ramesvara, which is 
connected with the worship of Siva as performed: by Rama, the 
incarnation of Vishnu and the hero of the Ramayana. The 
shrine of Dwaraka in Gujurat in Western India is dedicated to 
Krishna, and in the East we have. the temple of Jagannath, 
who is Krishna or Vishnu incarnate. For every pious Hindu a 
visit to these four shrines, and particularly to the ‘three in the 
East, West and South, which are easily accessible, is almost 
obligatory. At any rate, the aspiration of most Hindus is to 
visit these shrines, and more specially that of Puri. In this way 
Orissa has helped to strengthen the solidarity of india and 
Puri has become interwoven into the religious life of India. 
One great thing which characterises this shrine is the total dis- 
regard of caste restrictions, which forms such.a very predomi- 
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nant characteristic of Brahminical Hinduism. Throughout the 
whole of caste-ridden India, where every group hes its most 
elaborate laws with regard to eating and drinking with memb- 
ers of other groups and even in coming in contact with them 
by physical touch, Puri is the only place where caste is thrown 
to the winds under the aegis of Lord Jagannath. The conse- 
crated food which is offered to Jagannath becomes not only 
acceptable to all as the direct leavings from the table of the 
Deity, so to say, but it even sanctifies those who eat them. An 
untou ;hable person who may be the lowest of the low in the 
social scale can take the Prasad or the consecrated food from 
his own plate from which he is eating and put it himself into 
the mouth of a Brahmin, and the latter would not be polluted 
by this touch and would not lose his caste and he is expected 
to reciprocate the same thing. Such a tremendous disregard of 
castism what is considered to be the most vital thing in Hindu 
society is astonishing. The cooked rice which is offered to 
Jagannath is dried and is taken all over the country, and it 
cannot be poiluted by the touch of the lowest classes. On the 
other hand, it sanctifies those who handle it. One might say 
that in present day Hinduism this unique character of the shri- 
ne at Puri in Orissa is one ot the greatest gift of Hinduism as 
it developed in Orissa to the entire domain of modern Hindu- 
ism in. India. In Orissa, elthough Brahminical orthodoxy became 
strongly fortified during the time of the Ganga dynasty and 
also of the subsequent dynasties, the anti-caste teelings con- 
tinued all through. Finally, in the 18th century A. D., it 
expressed itself in the Mahima religion of two teachers, 
Mahima‘Gosain and his disciple, the blind poet of aboriginal 
Khond origin, Bhima Bhoi. Forceful Bhajanas and distichs of 
Bhima Bhoi are still. current among the Oriya people, although 
there is no general acceptance of his doctrines. 


Orissa also has had her distinctive school of Music and 
Drama, and particularly of the Dance. The institution of the 
wemen temple-dancers (Deva&dasis) in Orissan temples, as 
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well as the employment of musical bands and singing as part 
of the religious service in the temples, have helped to keep up 
a pure tradition of Orissan music and singing intact. In the 15 
th century A. D. inscriptions of the Orissan kings on the walls 
of the temple at Puri, it is enjoined under orders of the king 
that only the Gita-Govinda songs were to be sung in worship 
in the Jagannath temple. The Oriya folk-drama and theatre 
which still is a living thing appears to be of the same type as 
in other parts of India with more affinity to the Yatras 
which came to be stylised in the 18th-19th centuries A. D. 
Orissan talent in this line is now finding a new expression in 
the Oriya films and there are already some notable artistic pro- 
ductions. Orissa has re-discovered for herself and for India as 
a whole her distinctive style of dance, the Odisi. It is quite a 
school by itself, taking its place worthily beside the Bharata- 
natyam and the Mohini Attam of the Tamilnadu, the Kathakali 
and other styles of Kerela, the Kuchipudi of the Andhra, the 
Kathak school! of Hindustan, the Chhau of the Benga!-Orissa- 
-Bihar borderland, the Bhawana of Assam, and the Manipuri 
style of Manipur. There are two aspects of it- a folk style, and 
a cultured one. The latter is connected with the old-style tem- 
ple dancing by the Devadasis and it forms a definite contribu- 
tion from Orissa to the dance of India. Serious attention is 
now being paid to this sacred, sublime, serene, illuminating 
and beautiful form of Indian dancing. Dr. Charles Fabri, 
distinguished writer from Hungery on Indian cuiture, and Dr. 
Mulk Raj Anand, well-known writer and art critic of India, 
and several other notable art-critics have written on the Odisi 
Dance. Dr. Fabri has opined that "the discovery of Odisi should 
be hailed as one of the great events in recovering a long lost 
heritage”, and he even considers this form of the dance as 
preserved in Orissa to be a more pristine, a more carefully 
preserved primitive form of Natya, and is nearer to the anci- 
ent Indian classic temple-dancing as it was known 900 years 
or more ago. Orissan dance-figures occur in the temple 
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sculptures and they resemble the Odisi poses. Dr. Anand 
remarked that "the Classical Dance Art of Orissa is one more 
manifestation among our Classical Dances, of a tree which 
grew in the eastern region, put on many fresh leaves, decayed 
and: blossomed again, almost to collapse with the ill wind that 
blew, but which is now resurgent with new shoots upon its 
tender branches”. Orissa, it must be said to her credit, has 
kept up this great heritage of hers. 


It has always been a characteristic of her ancient and 
mediaeval history from the time of Asoka onwards that Orissa 
has‘ time and again given stubborn resistance whenever she 
was invaded from outside. Her great glory was in acting as a 
bulwark, like the Mauryan Empire, like the Vijayanagar Empire 
further to the South in the Deccan, like Muslim invasion and 
aggression from the North and the British Empire at the last. 
Otissan chiefs in the hill tracts virtually maintained their inde- 
pendence all through. Al! this certainly redounds to the military 
glory of Orissa. The famous Kalinga war that urged the mind of 
‘Asoka: from Chandasoka to Dharmasoka changed the course of 
Indian history and impressed upon him the humaneness of—' 
“Al! men are my childien, and just as | desire for my own chil- 
dren that they should have bliss and happiness both in this 
world and the other world, so also ! desire the same for all 
men’”’ a benevolent paternal administration. 


The great qualities of the Orissan people are no fess 
manifest in peace than in war. The Oriya character is essentially 
that of an industrious and peace-ioving, Whose spirit has been 
attuned to the innate gentleness and patience, as well as atti- ~ 
tude of acceptance on the spiritual plane of all approches to 
the Unseen, which form such a fundamental thing in Hindu 
culture. This has been a great elevating and a civilising force 
in.the formation of the “national personality” of Oriya people 
and this has enabled the Orissans to be firm without blatant 
aggressiveness, and gentile and kindly and well-disposed towa- 
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rds ali; and this certainly is a great virtue in the world of man. 
There are some other fine traits of Oriya character which 
would at once strike an outside observer—simplicity with 
inventiveness, adaptability and accommodative, and a general 
friendliness for all. 


The all-round contribution of the Oriya people to the 
development of India, both in culture and in economy, has 
been quite considerable. In ancient times, the maritime enter- 
prise of the people of Orissa took some of the most characteri- 
stic things of Indian civilisation and culture to Indo-China, 
Bali, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, Maldives and Indonesia. This 
connection was established through Orissan merchants and 
saijors. As a result of colonisation of Java by the people of 
Kalinga, Orissan art influenced the Buddhist school of art of 
Java under the patronage of the Sailendra dynasty. The Java- 
nese Buddha images and Bodhisattvas of Barabudar have 
striking similarities with the Buddha images of Lalitagi;i, 
Udayagiri and Ratnagiri. So great was the fame of Kalinga as a 
maritime power in ancient times that Kalidas in his great 
poetical work Raghuvamsa narrated the king of Kalinga as 
Mahodadhipati or the Lord of the Sea. The Aryamanjusri- 
mulakalpa, a text of Mahayana Buddhism refers to Kalinga- 

resu which connotes that the modern Bay of Bengal was 
known in the past as the Kalinga Sea. Kalinga had commercial 
relation with the west in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. It supplied spices, diamond and other precious stones to 
the Roman empire. Kalinga also had trade relations with Africa 
suggested by the sculptured panel of the Konark temple where 
the Ganga king Narasimhadeva | (A. D. 1238-1264) was prese- 
nted with a live giraffe. The people of Kalinga also went to 
Ceylon taking with them their rich art traditions. According to 
Mahavamsa, Vijaya, the first king of Ceylon came from East- 
ern India. His grandmother was the daughter of the king of 
Kalinga. The island was called Simhala after the name of the 
father of Viraja. Kalinga’s cultural and commercial relationship 
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with China continued till a late period and we know that 
because of the cheapness of living in Kalinga ‘nine out of ten 
persons going there for trade didnot like to return home.” The 
trade relation with foreign countries had a salutary effect on 
the life and culture of the people. Kalinga became economica- 
lly viable. The spirit of the olden days, however, is echoed in 
the symbolic representation of the colourful paper boats or 
boats made of barks of plaintain trees and sola pith loated on 
tanks, rivers and sea in the early morning of Kartika Purnima 
enchanting ‘A Ka Via Bhai, Pana Gua Thor’ Pana Gua Taka 
“Tora Masaka Dharama Mora’, even after a distant past. 


At one time, the Oriya people had built up a great empire 
which spread from the lower reaches ‘of the Ganga river right 
down to the river Godavari in South India. and in Central India 
it extended over considerable parts of what is now Madhya 
Pradesh This empire of course does not exist any more, but 
the Orissa country is now awake in seeking to bring about an 
industrial revolution, signs of which are apparent everywhere. 
The peace and harmony with which the present State of Orissa 
is carrying on its affairs, without any hitch with her neigh- 
bours in Madhya Pradesh, in Andhra, in Bengal and Bihar, is a 
sufficient testimony of the working of the principle of peace- 
fu! co-existence which forms one of .the great messages of 
India in world politics. With all her high traditions of civili- 
sation and culture, her pre-eminence in the arts and crafts, 
and in the art of peaceful living, Orissa as a State possesses 
the fundamentals of a civilised and cultured life, and fully 
upholds the great tradtions of India. 


| owe much to the scholar-contributors who have enriched 
this vo'ume by their very valuable, authentic and original 
writings. | am deeply grateful to them. Some of the write-ups 
printed previously in a volume have been repeated here for the 

benefit of the scho'ars. 
Gour Prasad Patnaik, 


Editor 
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Empires and Kingdoms in Ancient and Mediaeval 
Orissa 


Dr. Manmath Nath Das, 
M.A., Ph.D -, D.Litt. 


The subcontinent of India, with its mountains, rivers, 
plains and plateaus, provided more or less distinct geographical 
features to several of its territorial units and each of such 
regions, in turn, played its distinctive role from prehistoric and 
proto-historic times in shaping the general trends of Indian 
history. One such notable division was located on the eestern 
coasts, roughly “between the river Ganges and the river 
Godavari, and passed under the names of Kalinga, Utkal, and 
Odra Desa since prehistoric times. The modern name Orissa is 
derived from Odra Desa, though her people remember the 
names Kalinga and Utkal with a sense of pride. 


When the historical age dawned in 6th century B. C., 
Kalinga was already a renowned kingdom in the Indian politi- 
cal system. The Jaina and Bucdhist literature made copious 
references to the kings and people of that land both in religi- 
ous and political contexts. When the Buddha attained 
Parinirvana at Kusinara, the monk Ksema Thera brought from 
that place the Lord’s Tooth Relic to Kalinga and presented it to 
King Brahmadatta- of Kalinga for preservation.’ By that very 
time, a scion of a daughter of the King of Kalinga, proceeded to 
Ceylon from the soil of India in the first wave of Aryan migra- 
tion to that Island. He was prince Vijaya.2 The Jaina sources, 
at.the same time, described about the deep influence which 
both Parsvanatha and Mahavira exercised on the Kings of 
Kalinga.’ The Jaina and Buddhist text point to at least one 
historical hypothesis that in 6th and 5th centuries B. C., 
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Kalinga was an established and recognised political entity 
closely associated with the main streams of Indian religio-cul- 
tural life. 


Kalinga entered into the period of recorded history during 
the age of the imperial Nandas of Magadha. Attempts were 
being made for the political unification of the indo-Gangetic 
plains and their adjoining territories. Most probably it was 
Mahapadma Nanda, the first and the most powerful ruler of the 
Nanda Dynasty who tried to bring Kalinga within his political 
domain. The account of the Nanda authority on Kalinga is 
gathered from the famous Hatigumpha Inscription of Kharavela 
wherein it is mentioned that the Nanda Raja dug a canal near 
Tanasuli in Kalinga which Kharavela later extended to tlow by 
his capital city Kalinganagari, and that he had taken away the 
image of the Kalinga Jina which Kharavela brought back from 
Magadha during his reign, * 


The hegemony of the Nanda kings of Kalinga does not 
seem to have been deep-rooted. The sons of Mahapadma who 
succeeded their father one by one were no great rulers. When 
Chandragupta Maurya overthrew the Nanda Dynasty and brou- 
ght the Nanda Empire under his control, Kalinga was not only 
an independent State but also a rival power to the newly 
founded Maurya Empire. 


The power and greatness of ancient Kalinga is evident 
from the political relation between Kalinga and Magadha during 
the Maurya era. When Chandragupta Maurya had almost com- 
pleted the making of his great empire, the Greek ambassador 
at his Court, Megasthenes, observed in curiosity the existence 
of an independent territory on the border of the Maurya Empire 
which he described as the Gangaridum Calingarum Regia and 
marked its eastern limit on the back of the Ganges. It was 
Kalinga. The Greek sources contained references to the powerful 
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army of Kalinga because of which that “‘country has never 
been conquered by any foreign King’ ‘and further that the 
Kalinga land possessed an elephant force which caused fear in 
the mind of other nations.” 


That Chandragupta who could defeat the Greek Seleukos 
and annex the territories of Kabul, Kandahar, Herat and Balu- 
chistan in the north-west, and who could conquer lands very 
far into the south, did not attempt to annex Kalinga so near to 
his centre of activities, speaks of the political power of that 
adjacent State. His son and successor Bindusara was also a 
powerful monarch as his title ‘Amitraghata’ or Slayer of the 
Foes suggests. But he, too, did not attempt to conquer Kalinga. 
It was left for the third Maurya Emperor, Asoka, to attempt at 
that great invasion. By Asoka’s time. Kalinga was the biggest 
maritime power in the eastern coast with colonies overseas and 
a thriving foreign trade. 


Asoka came to the throne in 273 B. C. and celebrated his 
coronation four years later. In the eighth year of his coronation 
(261 B. C.) he launched his Kalinga war. 


It is not known if Kalinga was a kingdom or an oligarchi- 
cal republic at the time of Asoka. In the days of Chandragupta, 
Megasthenes, of course referred to the King of Kalingas while 
describing his standing army, numbering 60,000 infantry, 
1,000 cavalry, and 700 war elephants.¢ Asoka, however, does 
not refer to the King of Kalinga, but speaks of his battle with 
the Kalingas. In his inscriptions, the Emperor could even men- 
tion the names of his contemporary kings far outside the bor- 
ders of India, in Asia Minor, Egypt and Greece. What might 
have prevented him from mentioning the name of the contem- 
porary Kalinga King with whom he fought such a relentless war 
is indeed a matter of surprise. 


The Kalinga war had had its valid causes. The spirit of the time 
called for the unity of the whole country from the Himalayas 
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to the Seas under one politica! umbrella and the Maurya mona- 
rchs were working in those directions inspired as they were by 
the ideal of the Chakravartin. The unconquered Kalinga stood 
as a challenge to that concept. Secondly, the expanding Mau- 
rya Empire had no easy access to the southern peninsula since 
the Kalinga territory lay between the north and the south. 
Similarly, the maritime activity of the Magadhan empire was 
kept within narrow limits as the entire eastern seacoast from 
the Ganges downwards remained under the control of Kalinga. 
Finally, three generations of Magadhan militarism were desti- 
ned to terminate ata culmination in one of the most violent 
wars of ancient history. Independent Kalinga provided that 
opportunity. 


From the classical Greek accounts it is known that Chand- 
ragupta Maurya ‘“‘overran and subdued the whole of India with 
an army of 600, 000.7 He possessed, besides this infantry, a 
large cavalry, thousands of war chariots and elephants. When 
Asoka invaded Kalinga, the Magadhan army was obviously of 
a much bigger size. On the side of Kalinga, the size of the army 
was no less formidable since the casualties alone ran into 3 to 
4 lakhs. In Asoka's own description : “One hundred and fifty 
thousand were there from captured, one hundred thous- 
and were there slain, and many times as many died.” The 
war obviously was a terrible one, fought desperately by both 
sides ; the invaders having an edge over the defenders because 
of the recources of an all-India empire at their back. 


It is not the causes or the course of the war which mattered, 
but the consequences which became a turning point in human 
history. The conquered Kalinga conquered her conqueror. The 
horrors of the war caused such a remorse in Asoka’s mind 
that he renounced war once for all and adopted the gospel 
of the Buddha in the cause of peace and non-violence, for hu- 
man brotherhood and welfare of men. “Thereafter’’, runs 
Asoka’s Edict, “now, the Kalingas being annexed, became in- 
tense His Sacred Majesty's observance of ‘Dharma, love of 
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Dharma, and his preaching of the Dharma. There was the re- 
morse of His Sacred Majesty having conquered the Kalingas. 
For where an independent country is forcibly reduced, that 
there are slaughter, death, and deportation of people has been 
considered very painful and deplorable by His Sacred Majesty. 
+. «see « Therefore, even a hundredth or the thousandth part of 
all those people who were wounded, slain, or carried of cap- 
tives, in Kalinga, would now be considered grievous by His 
Sacred Majesty. ...Indeed, His Sacred Majesty desires tow- 


ards all living beings freedom from harm, restraint of passi- 
ons, impartiality and cheerfulness.’”’8 


It is needless to recount what that greatest of the mona- 
rchs did to propagate Dharma and morality to the people in 
India and outside after his great conversion. Buddhism went 
out of India not merely as a religion but as a force of civilisa- 
tion. Without that event called Kalinga War, the history of 
civilisation would have remained poorer indeed. 


In Kalinga as elsewhere after the Kalinga War, Asoka 
established a benevolent paternal administration. ““All men are 
my children.’’ he declared in his Kalinga Edict. ‘“‘Just as for my 
children | desire that they be united with all welfare and happi- 
ness of this world and of the next, precisely do | desire it for 
all men.’’? The Maurya empire, however. declinad after Asoka 
and soon after him, Kalinga regained her independence. 


The dynasty which rose to power not long after the 
Maurya rule is famous as the Chedi or Cheti or the Aira Dyna- 
sty. The monarchs of that family assumed the pompous title of 
Mahameghavahana or the ‘Rider of the Mighty Clouds’. It is an 
expression as if to claim the powers of Indra, the God of the 
Heavens. One of the rulers of that dynasty has left an imperis- 
hafle record of his rule on the rocks of Khandagiri-Udayagiri in 
the vicinity of Bhubaneshwar and not far from-the Asokan Insc- 
ription at Dhauli, The King was Kharavela and his inscription is 
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famous as the Hatigumpha Inscription. A second inscription of 
the Mahameghavahana dynasty has been recently discovered in 
the far south at Guntupally which corroborates the conquests 
of the Mahameghavahana. 


Kharavela was the greatest monarch of ancienf Kalinga 
who built a far-flung empire with Kalinganagari as his capital. 
Though the date of this monarch caused some controversy, 
historical evidences, as available now, place him in the first 
century before Christ. He was the third king of his dynasty. 


A remarkable feature of the Hatigumpha inscription is 
that it deals in detail about the personal attainments of the 
King from his childhood till his renunciation of worldly acti- 
vities. He received education in Lekha, Rupa, Ganana, Vyava- 
hara and Vidhi, which according to anceint prescriptions were 
Art of Correspondence, Currency, Accountancy, Legal Systems, 
and Rules respectively.!0 At the age 15, Kharavela assumed the 
responsibilities of administration as a Crown Prince, and at 24, 
was coronated as King. One of the earliest achievements of the 
King was the reconstruction of the capital city of Kalinganagari 
at the cost of 35 lakhs of coins. Gates, towers, forts and ram- 
parts were repaired and strengthened; embankments were con- 
structed and gardens laid; and the city on the whole was beau- 
tified. The purpose of all such endeavour was to please the 
people, so claimed the King. In subsequent years he continued 
to please his subjects by various entertainment programmes, by 
dance, music and songs, by ceremonies and banquets, etc. 
Further, in one of his welfare works, he renovated and exte- 
nded the aqueduct which the Nanda King had constructed near 
Kalinganagari generations ago. Kharavela’s benevolence further 
led him to exempt people from certain taxes at a loss to the 
royal treasury of huge amounts of money. He represented the 
true ideals of an ancient Hindu monarch by doing all the best 
he could for the satisfaction of his subjects. 

it is as a conqueror that Kharavela showed his genius in 
that age of political disintegration. His empire was short-lived, 
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but his attempts to unite a larger part of India represented the 
traditional concepts of ancient Indian monarchy of the Kauti- 
lyan thought. Kharavela organised a vast army with infantry, 
cavalry, elephant forces and chariots. He had a powerful neigh- 
bour and rival in King Satakarni of the Satavahana Dynasty in 
the south-west with whom he fought soon after his accession 
and won a victory. This success extended the sway of Kalinga 
King as far as the river Krishna. Thereafter Kharavela fought 
against the Rathika and the Bhojaka powers and gained impre- 
ssive victory over them. His campaign through the Maharastra 
land led to the establishment of Kharavela‘s hegemony over 
most parts of the Deccan. 


After successful military achievements in the south, Kha- 
ravela turned his might upon the north. He invaded Rajagriha 
in the eighth year of his reign and in course of that compaign 
destroyed the fortress of Gorathagiri. His further northward 
march coincided with the invasion of the Indo-Greeks in the 
north under one of their rulers whom the Hatigumpha inseri- 
ption describes as Yavanaraja Dimita.!!” The Yavanas had pene- 
trated as far as Mathura while the Kalinga army was advancing 
beyond Rajagriha. By way of a patriotic duty Kharavela haste- 
ned towards Mathura, liberated that famous city and drove out 
the invaders from north-western India. On return to Kalinga- 
nagari after that successful campaign, the Emperor erected a 
gigantic palace of victory at a fabulous expense. 


In the tenth year of his reign, Kharavela once again inva- 
ded Northern India for establishing his political supremacy. But 
before his work was complete, a powerful political ‘league had 
been formed against him in the south by the Tamil Kings. It 
was a confederacy of the Cholas, Pandyas, Satyaputras and 
Keralaputras, and the rulers of Tamraparni, a union which had 
existed, in some form or other, for three hundred years. These 
southern monarchs who maintained their independence even 
in the days of the imperial Mauryas perhaps became appre- 
hensive of Kharavela’s ambitious designs. and united in a- 
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common cause to thwart his aggression. The war that followed 
in the eleventh year of Kharavela’s rule ended in the victory of 
the latter. While the victor acquired plenty of booties from the 
defeated league, the Pandya King himself came down to 
Kalinganagari to pay tribute to the conqueror. 


Kharavela’s conquering ca esr culminated in the twelfth 
year of his reign when his invading army subdued several of 
the Kings in Uttarapatha. His main target, however, was 
Magadha. Brihaspatimitra, the ruling monarch of Magadha sub- 
mitted to the invader. The supreme Trophy which Kharavela 
brought back from Magadha was the image of the Kalinga Jina 
which the Nanda Raja had carried away long ago. 


In twelve years of his military adventure Kharavela had 
thus established sway over a vast area of India. From eastern 
coast to western coast, and from Mathura to the Pandya king- 
dom in far south, his political authority was felt by various 
kings and peoples. His invasions most probably followed the 
ancient concepts of Digvi jaya far across the frontiers of his 
own empire for fhe purpose of establishing a political paramo- 
untcy over neighbouring territories. 


Kharavela’s abrupt renunciation of mundane activities 
came within a year of his conquest of Magadha. Perhaps his 
political mission was considered no longer necessary. Or, the 
bringing back of the Kalinga Jina to Kalinganagari called for 
from the Emperor a new mission in life. A devout Jaina, he 
now devoted himself to the promotion of Jainism as its royal 
patron. And, Kharavela is remembered in history as perhaps the 
greatest of the Jaina monarchs of ancient times. 


The Hatigumpha Inscription describes of his noteworthy 
acts in the cause of Jainism. On the top of the Kumari Hill 
where Mahavira Jina was supposed to have preached his 
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gospels to the people of Kalinga, Kharavela began his constru- 
ctive activities in erecting rock-cut caves and shelters for 
numberless monks who came from many corners of India. A 
hel! of corigregation was built with three million and five lakhs 
of fine stone slabs coilected from distant quarries. There ga- 
thered countless Sramanas, Yatis,, Tapasas, Rishis, and Sangh- 
ayanas for sacred purposes of their own.!?The caves of Khanda- 
giri-Udayagiri, in their melancholy ruins, bear till today the 
testimony to the building activities of Emperor Kharavela. The 
Emperor towards the end of his career perhaps lived like a 
monk himself, devoting his time and energy to the promotion 
of Dharma in company with the Arhatas who frequented the 
holy Kumari Hill. 


Though brief, the reign of Kharavela marked a most glori- 
ous epoch in ancient annals of Kalinga. The Mahamegha- 
vahana Dynasty continued to thrive after him though eviden- 
ces regarding the succeeding rulers have not yet come 
to light. It jis gathered from the Manchapuri Cave 
inscription that there ruled another king of the dynasty named 
Maharaja Kudepa Shri who also erected caves at that place.?3 
The cave ruins of Manchapuri also contain the name of 
Prince Vadukha who might have been yet another monarch 
of that great dynasty. 


In the West Godavari District of Andhra Pradesh, in a small 
village named Guntupally, a Brahmi Inscription of Kharavela 
was discovered:in regent years wherein the Maharaja Kalinga- 
dhipati Mahameghavahana has been described also as the over 
lord of the Mahisakas.!“ ° This inscription corroborates the 
power and extent of the Kalinga Empire of the Chedi Dynasty 
as contained in the Hatigumpha Inscription. How and in what 
circumstances did that powerful empire finally disappear from 
history is not known. But in fields of art, architecture, religion 
and administration, the Mahameghavahana rulers gave to 
Kalinga a glorious epoch of her ancient history, the legacy of 
which survived for long. 
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During the age of the Kushan Kings in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, the political condition of Kalinga remain- 
ed rather hazy and dim. The political influence of the Satava- 
hana power from the south under its famous ruler Gautami- 
putra Satakarni and his son Vasisthiputra, and the influence of 
the Murundas from their northern strongholds, were felt in 
the Kalinga territories in 2nd century A.D., and the Kushan rule 
also had had its impact on the region. Large numbers of Kushan 
coins as discovered from the districts of Ganjam, Puri, Bale- 
shwar, Mayurbhanj, Kencujhar and Cuttack have led some 
scholars like E. J. Rapson to suggest that Orissa at that time 
might have come under the rule of the Kushanas or that its 
rulers were under the supremacy of those foreign potentates.!” 
The people of ancient Kalinga, having been a race of mercan- 
tile adventures, also could have busied themselves in internal 
and external trade for which there could have been brisk 
circulation of the Kushan coins in almost every notable part of 
Orissa, especially in the coastal! belts. 


On the eve of the Gupta era, Kalinga was seen to be ‘a 
politically recognised territory with its usual religious fame. 
The Buddhist sources describe the name of the Kalinga King as 
Guhasiva who was a contemporary of the Ceylonese King 
Mahasena who was ruling that Island Kingdom in thelast quarter 
of the 3rd century A.D. Till that time, the Sacred Tcoth Relic 
of Buddha had been kept in Kalinga through religious and 
political changes of several centuries, and through many risks 
and dangers to that Great Object. In one of such dangers when 
the attackers wanted to capture the Relic, Guhasiva, before 
resisting the enemies in the field, sent that precious most 
symbol of the Buddhist fraternity to the King of Ceylon, in the 
hands of his daughter Hemamala and son-in-law Danta- 
kumar. The King thereafter fought against the invaders and 
died, while the Tooth Relic reached Ceylon safely. King 
Mahasena of Ceylon was dead by then, but his son and succ- 
essor King Shri Meghavarna received the Holy Relic with 
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utmost veneration. The transfer of the Relic took place in the 
first decade of the 4th century A.D. and the Ceylonese descri- 
ption of Kalinga in that connection had had its historical value. 


Perhaps for external invasions to which King Guhasiva of 
Kalinga was subjected, the political stability of the Kingdom 
declined speedily and Kalinga at the time of the invasion of 
the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta presented a picture of seve- 
ral small Kingdoms instead of one united territory. Only in the 
western and south-western portions of Orissa through which 
Samudragupta led his victorious expedition towards the South, 
he fought with several Orissan rulers such as Mahendra of 
Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, Mantaraja of Kurala, 
Mahendragiri of Pistapura, Swamidatta of Kottura, Damana of 
Erandapalla, and Kubera of Devarastra. It is evident that, for 
reasons unknown, the ancient Kalinga lay fragmented during 
the time of Samudragupta who aiso, in his endeavour to conso- 
lid te the Indo-Gangetic valley, did not consider it admini- 
stratively desirable to conquer Kalinga and the south. 


Towards the later half of the 4th century A.D., however, a 
powerful dynasty rose in Orissa to unite a greater portion of 
tle land from the river Mahanadi to the river Godavari. it was 
the dynasty of the Matharas. While the Gupta monarchs were 
at the height of their power in the north, the Mathara Kings 
held their independent sway over a larger part of Orissa which 
included the territories through which Samudragupta condu- 
ctet his victorious march. They style themselves as Maharaja, 
and even some of them called themselves as Kalingadhipati. 
A large number of Copper Plate Grants of the Mathara Kings 
have survived till now to speak ahout their various achieve- 
ments. Umavarman, Sankaravarman, Saktivarman, Ananta 
Sal tivarman, Chandravarman and Prabhanjana Varman were 
the notable Kings of the Mathara Dynasty. Their rule covered 
a period of one hundred and fifty years, i.e., from the middte 
of the 4th century A.D. to the end of the 5th century A.D. 
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Orissa was given a sound administrative system, more or less 
in the pattern of the Gupta imperial administration as it pre- 
vailed in the north, and Orissa under the Matharas also saw a 
Brahminical revival in its religious and cultural aspects, as it 
was in the north. Sanskrit was patronised by the Matharas and 
used extensively. The Bhagavata cult, too, came into promi- 
nence in the faith of the people, while Buddhism still continued 
to dominate the religious life of a large section of people. 


The time of the Mathara rule coincides with the most effe- 
ctive maritime activities of ancient Kalinga in oversea lands. 
In the southern coastal regions of Kalinga, during the 5th 
and 6th centuries A.D., a small dynasty named the 
Sailodbhavas ruled over a Kingdom which they called Kangoda 
or Kanyodha. The name Sailodbhava indicates that the rulers 
or their territory represented some hill areas to begin with, 
and scholars have identified, with valid reason, these areas 
with lands around lake Chilika and Ganjam. The rulers of this 
dynasty included Sailodbhava, Ranabhita, Sainyabhita, Ayaso- 
bhita, Sainyabhita II, Ayasobhita Il, Madhava Raja, Dharma 
Raja Manabhita and their successors. From the great ports of 
Palur, Ganjam, Kaling Nagar and Charitra, the people of 
Kalinga were carrying on their trade and commerce from very 
ancient times'with Burma, Malayasia, Siam, Kambodia, Java, 
Bali, Borneo, Sumatra and other places of the Suvarnadwipa. 
Taking advantage of that century-old relation between Kalinga 
end the oversea lands, tha Sailodbhavas of Kangoda were 
supposed to have launched upon their colonial adventure in 
Suvarnadwipa and ultimate!y succeeded in establishing the 
great and far-flung Sailendra Empire in that part of further 
Asia. The Sailodbhava dynasty disappeared from Kangoda in 
7th century A.D., and the Sailendra Empire of Suvarnadwipa 
rose into prominence in the 8th century A.D. tin the heyday of 
that empire the foreign merchants as well as their countrymen 
called that empire as ‘Kalinga’, signifying thereby the Kalinga 


origin of the Sailendra Empire. This empire endured for nearly 
two centuries. 
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After the Matharas and the Sailodbhavas, the next 
significant chapter of the political history of Orissa began dur- 
ing the rules of the Bhaumakara and the Somavamsi dynasties. 
The later Bhaumakaras and the early Somavamsis were conte- 
mporaries, and at one stage, the former were ruling over the 
Utkal portion of Orissa, and the latter over the Kosala portion. 
In course of time the Bheumakara rule yielded place to the rule 
of the Somavamsis and the whole landmass of Orissa came 
under the rule of one powerful! dynasty. The time of these two 
dynasties, running over a period of nearly four centuries, 
namely, from 8th to 11th century, saw a formative period in 
the life and culture of the Orissan people. Geographical demar- 
cations and territorial centres, religious traits and linguistic 
developments, all tended to bring about a clear and distinct 
picture of a compact socio-political unit. In the evolution of. 
Orissa, the Bhaumakare Somavamsi period is indeed a remar- 
kable epoch. 


The most famous rulers of the Bhaumakara dynasty were 
Subhakara Deva, Santikaia Deva, Subhakara Deva-ll, 
Santikara Devae-ll, and finally, Dandi Maha- 
devi, a powerful woman ruler. It was King Subhakara Deva 1 
who wrote a religous text in his own hand and sent it with 
a letter to his contemporary Chinese Emperor Tet Song in the 
last decade of 8th century.” The missionary who carried that 
letter was Prajna, a vastly learned man who had studied for 
years at Nalanda, and also in a university of the King of Orissa. 
Prajna stayed on in China where he devoted his time to trans- 
late a number of Indian scriptures to Chinese language. 


Orissa possessed in that period a renowned university 
named Puspagiri which the Chinese Pilgtim Hiuen Tsang 
described in his travel accounts during the age of Harsha. The 
ruins of Ratnagiri, Lahtagiri and Udayagiri in the district of 
Cuttack, with traces of one of the greatest Buddhist centres of 
India, lead many scholars to believe that the University of 
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Puspagiri lies buried in this Buddhist complex of unlimited 
deposits. 


The Bhaumakara rule gave to Orissa a sound and well- 
organised administration. Some of the terminology as seen in 
their copper plates indicate quite advanced type of governm- 
ental systems. Though Sanskrit was the dominating language 
of that age, future Oriya words were gradually emerging in the 
texts of the Plates. Towards the close of the Bhaumakara Rule, 
Buddhism was seen heading towards its last declining phase 
and Saivism was beginning to rise as a popular force of Orissan 
religion. It is said that the individuality of the Oriya people as 
a distinct group in the Indian cosmos saw its. foundation laid 
during the Bhaumakara era. 


The Somavamsi Dynasty became more effective in raising 
Orissa to its definite individuality. From the last years of the 
9th centuryA.D. this dynasty came forward to play its spectacular 
political and cultural role and continued to represent its vitality 
till the later part of 11th century. Janmejaya Mahabhavagupta 
1, Yayati Mahasivagupta 1, Bhimaratha Mahabhavagupta II, 
Dharmaratha Mahasivagupta Il, Nahusa Mahabhavagupta tll, 
Yayati Il, Uddyota Kesari Mahabhavagupta IV and Janmejaya 
I! were some of the illustrious monarchs of the Somavamsi 
Dynasty. The dynasty ruled for more than two centuries. With 
the title ‘Keshari’ used by some kings of this dynasty, the 
traditions of Crissa remain eloquent about the achievements 
of these rulers by describing them as Kesharis. Yayati Il,famous 
as Yeyati Keshari, is said to have performed an Aswamedha 
sacrifice at Jajpur, and to have brought ten thousand Brahmins 
from Kanauj for settlement in that holy place. Historically, it is 
this monarch who united the two identifiable parts of the then 
Orissa, namely, Utkal and Kosala and consolidated the two 
areas in one homogeneous territory, laying thereby the found- 
ation of a solid powerful state. He is remembered in traditions 
as a great builder of numerous temples and other monuments. 
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Some of his architectural activities came to be conducted in 
Bhubaneshwar which, situated as it was between Asoka’s anci- 
ent Toshali and Kharavela's Kalinganagari, rose into a new 
prominence as a city of the temples. 


King Yayati Il of the Somavamsi Dynasty was yet anoth- 
er powerful monarch who strengthened Orissa within its geogr- 
aphical limits. He proclaimed himself as the Lord of Kalinga, 
Kangoda, Utkal and Kosala, showing thereby his hold over all 
the four traditional divisions of Orissa when the whole of 
Orissa did not pass under that more famous name Kalinga. Not 
satisfied with his rule over Orissa proper, this King fought 
battles against the Kings of Karnata, Lata, Gurjara, Kanchi, 
Gouda and Radha. When he was succeeded by his son Uddyota 
Keshari, the Somavamsi Kingdom of Orissa was in its finest 
form, but, within the next generation, the decline of the 
dynasty speedily set in. 


It is during this period that the temple building activities 
in Orissa with Bhubaneshwar as chief centre reached a high 
watermark. The Great Temoble of ‘Lingaraj and many of the 
innumerable temples around it, were brought into being in the 
high tide of Saivite faith which flooded Orissa at that time. The 
enormous size of the monuments as well as the superb artistic 
decoration on their surface are the brightest testimony to the 
high degree of architectural as well as sculptural attainment 
which the Orissan builders and artists of that period had 
reached. 


During the days of the later Somavamsis, When that 
dynasty began to decline, a new royal house began to rise into 
prominence in the southern regions of Orissa. A powerful 
conqueror of this dynasty, Anantavarman Chodeganga Deva 
at last came forward to establish a dynasty in Orissa famous 
as the Ganga Dynasty and build an extensive empire known as 


the Ganga Empire. 
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The Gangas were a very ancient people. The Greek 
Ambassador Megasthenes described them as Gangaridae who 
inhabited the regions between the Gangas in the north, the 
river Damodar in the south, Magadha in the west, and sea in 
the east. When Pliny observed in 72 A.D., this Ganga race had 
migrated to the south and had settled itself in central Kalinga 
on the banks of the river Vansadhara. Towards the 5th century 
A.D. one branch of th’s race was seen dominating over south- 
ern Mysore, and passing under the name of Western Gangas. 
The branch which continued to live in Orissa while rising to 
its fame is described as the Eastern Gangas. Towards the clos- 
ing years of the 5th century A.D., they were seen ruling over 
the Tri-Kalinga region of Kalinga. There they lived for six 
hundred years through many political storms till at length, in 
11th century, A.D.their power began to be felt in other parts of 
Kalinga. When the Somavamsi Dynasty declined and their 
kingdom disintegrated, the Gangas came forward to avail of 

that oppertunity and to create for themselves a big empire. It was 
the Ananta Varman Chodaganga Deva of this dynasty who united 

the whole of Kalinga within its traditional boundary between the 
Gange- and Godavari, and built a powerful! empire which lasted 

under his successors for more than three centuries as the 

st'ongest Hindu state of India against continuous Muslim 

onslaughts from different corners. 


~Ananta Varman was the son of Devendra Varman Raja- 
raja Deva and his queen Raja Sundari who was a princess of 
the powerful Chola dynasty of the South. As the son of a 
Ganga’ father and a Chola mother, he proudly called himself as 
Cholaganga or Chodaganga and remains: ‘famous in that name 
in the adoration of posterity. He ascended the Ganga throne at 
his ancestral capital of Kalinga Nagar,’8 which jis identified 
with modern Mukhalingam, in the year 1078 A. D. From there 
he began his conquering career, and when the whole of Orissa 
and also its adjoining territories had been overrun and united 
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into a powerful state, he transferred his capital to the city of 
Cuttack, very late in his reign, in the year 1135 A. D. During 
the next 12-years of his rule with Cuttack as the centre of his 
potitical activities, he gave the final touches to his empire buil- 
ding while strengthening and fortifying his capital city in an 
effective way. It was for long 72 years that this monarch was 
privileged to rule. It enabled’ him not merely to conquer new 
territories but also to consolidate the conquests by an efficient 
administration, and by other nobler activities in accordance 
with the spirit of his age, and the needs of the society. The 
most spectacular and memorable of such activities was his 
construction of the Great Temple of Lord Jagannath at the holy 
city of Puri. There was an earlier shrine for Jagannath from 
very ancient times, but the Temple which Chodaganga began 
to erect was destined to make Jagannath Puri one of the most 
renowned centres of religion in all India. Saivism by that time 
was losing its hold on popular mind because of its extreme and 
rigid dogmatic practices. Buddhism and Jainism were beyond 
the range of recall. The Hindu world, as if, required a new vig- 
orous cult to concentrate on. The masses of people, at the 
first phase “ of that mediaeval age, needed a simpler and more 
appealing faith, resting on an emotional devotion to God rather 
than on difficult and unintelligible doctrines. In the wake of 
this ZEITGEIST, a religious wind was blowing in favour of 
Vaishnavism all over India. That was the time of the great saint 
‘Ramanuja*who visited Kalinga when Chodaganga was ruling. 
The Kalinga Emperor, in the closing years of a great career, 
turned to religious activities, and vigorously championed the 
cause of Vaishnavism by taking up the construction of the 
Temple of : Jagannath. Since that time Jagannath ‘has come 
to be worshipped as the Supreme Deity of Hindu India, and 
His shrine as the holiest abode of Hinduism. The Temple of 
Jagannath, as the supreme abode of Vaishnavism, has invited 
millions of Hindus from all parts of India for all these centu- 
ries.. Chodaganga’s immortal work was meant not for Orissa 
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but for India, not for his time, but for all times. His. worthy 
successors completed and developed the Temple complex and 
made Puria city of religious splendour and of febulous 
ceremonies. 


From Ananta Varman Chodaganga Deva to Bhanu Deva 
IV with whom ended the Ganga Dynasty, there ruled about 15 
Kings, including Ananga Bhima Deva II, Ananga Bhima III, and 
Narasimha Deva ! who were exceptionally brilliant like the 
founder of the empire. The Hindu Kingdom of Orissa in those 
days had to come face to face with Muslim powers of the adja- 
cent lends and a prolonged conflict between the rival forces 
became inevitable. The Ganga monarchs rose equal to the task 
and kept the territorial bounds of their domain vigorously defe- 
nded and well-protected. Continuous Muslim pressure from the 
north and the east was successfully resisted, and the river 
Ganges was kept as Orissa’s frontier against the Muslim 
Bengal. Narasimha Deva |! who ruled the Ganga Empire from 
1238 to 1264 decided upon an aggressive policy towards his 
contemporary Bengal Sultans, and Minhaj-us-Shiraj describes 
in Tabquat-i-Nasiri how that King defeated the Muslim army at 
Katsin in 1243, and invaded Lukhnor and Lukhnauti. Sultan 
Tughan Khan fled away in fear and appealed to Delhi for help. 
In 1244, Narasimha invaded Bengal a second time, plundered 
the capital Lukhnauti, defeated Tughan Khan, and captured the 
city of Lukhnor.!? The outcome of this invasion was the anne- 
xation of serval Muslim districts of Bengal to the territory of 
Kalinga. 


During the time of the Gangas, the Orissan architecture 
reached its zenith. Narasimha Deva has earned for:himself not 
only the fame as a conqueror, but also an urdying fame as the 
builder of the Sun Temple of Konarak. This Temple was constru- 
cted on ‘the bank of the river Chandrabhaga where that river 
met the sea. As a remarkable: piece of architecture, the greatest 
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Hindu edifice in India, Konarak is emblematic of the resources 
which mediaeval Orissa commanded, the power which her rulers 
enjoyed, and the artistic, architectural, sculptural and engineer- 
ing skill which the Orissan people possessed. It is believed that 
the Sun temple took twelve years of time and forty crores of 
money for its construction. The main Temple was 230 feet high, 
the biggest in whole India. Even the crownless Mukhasala 
which stands till today in its ruins is as high as the Great 
Temple of Lingaraj at Bhubaneshwar. In sculptural display and 
artistic exuberance it has no rival. 


It was during the Ganga age that the Oriya literature 
took its concrete and enriched shape. Oriya script, grammar, 
‘idioms, phraseologies, poetic dictions and prose styles began 
to take their clear character as many inscriptions and manuscri- 
pts came to be composed. Within a well-defined territory, with 
a definite language and literature, with economic and political 
stability, and indigenous distinctive traits in spheres of culture, 
art and. religion, modern Orissa was steadily taking shape du- 
ring the prosperous Ganga era of three centuries. 

The rule of the imperial Gangas came to an abrupt end 
when in a bloodless revolution, a new dynasty named Surya- 
vamsi Dynasty came to the throne. According to the famous 
Temple chronicles or the Madala Panji, the last Ganga King 
béing’ ‘childléss, adopted a cowherd boy as his son who inhe- 
rited the throne and became the first Surya King of ‘Orissa.29 
According totsome other sources, the last Ganga King was un- 
worthy and weak, and therefore, the wise ministers and nobles 
etlévated tothe throne a brave and extraordinary person who 
foundéd:a new dynasty of his own. 

1 ' ‘The Surya Dynasty gave to Orissa tHree.famous rulers, 
Kapilendra Deva, Purusottam Deva and Prataprudra Deve. 
Kapilendra ascended the throne in 1436 -: A.D. From political 
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point of view, by second quarter of fifteenth century the Ori- 
ssan Kingdom was surrounded on all sides by formidable 
powers, such as, the Bengal Sultanate, Bahamani Kingdom, and 
Vijayanagar Empire. In order to safeguard his territory as well 
as to defend it more effectively, Kapilendra took up an aggre- 
ssive posture against all his neighbouring powers. This monarch 
is usually compared with the great Kharavela of ancient times 
for the military expeditions he undertook and the martial vigour 
he showed. His army was a rare, and perhaps the last example 
of Orissa”s military traditions. His gigantic elephant force was 
the most invincible in India, and it is by that force that he 
terrified his foes. The Bahmani Sultan Alauddin Ahmad Shah 
calculated the number of those war elephants as two hundred 
thousands.?2 Though the number appears to be unbelievable, it 
indicates that the Orissan ruler had a unique type of military 
machinery with the elephant phalanx as its main support to over- 
awe the enemy forces of cavalry and infantry. Kapilendra’s agg- 
ressive career and military achievements give ample proofs 
about the strength of his army. His military title of Gajapati or 
‘lord of the elephant force’ is an evidence oft his reliance on 
that military machine. The Suryavamsi Kings were all known as 
the Gajapati Kings. 


Kapilendra’s conquests were indeed remarkable. He 
occupied a large portion of the Telingana coast, and. brought 
the Godavari delta under his possession. In subsequent 
invasions he crossed the river Krishna and’ conquered 
Kondavidu. On the north-eastern frontier, he crossed into the 
territorjes of the Bengal Sultan and captured a portion of that 
land after a victory over Sultan Nasiruddin.23 His sway in that 
area extended to the western side of the river Hughti. 
Kapilendra’s war against the Bahmani Sultan also ended in 
victory for him. It is gathered from the Muslim sources that the 
Orissan King ‘‘from the greed of gain and for the defence of 
paganism” invaded the Bahmani territory and taking the army 
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of the Sultan by surprise routed the forces of Islam.?¢ This 
defeat was inficted on Sultan Humayun Shah Bahmani. After 
his death, when his minor son Nizam Shah ascended the 
throne, Kapilendra once again invaded his country and reached 
very near to his capital. Finally, the Gajapati King won a major 
victory over the Vijayanagar Kings, and overran a large portion 
of the Tamil coastal belt. The province of Chandragiri was 
also invaded and Kanchi was conquered.?5 Kapilendra’s empire 


came to extend from the river Ganges in the north to the river 
Kaveri in. the south. 


His conquests and achievements led Kapilendra Deva to 
assume the pompous title of ‘Gajapeti, Goudeswar Navakoti- 
Karnata Kalabargeswara.’ This great monarch was not merely 
a conqueror but also a patron of culture. A scholar in Sanskrit, 
he wrote a Sanskrit drama named ‘Parasurama Vijaya.’ 
Sudramuni Sarala Das wrote his famous ‘Maha Bharata’ during 
this time, a work which is a classic by itself. The King encoura- 
ged Vaish navism and the spread of Bhakti cult, and added 
many rites of a devotional nature to the worship of Jagannath. 


Gajapati Kapilendra died on the bank of the river Krishna 
in 1466, while supervising the administration of his southern 
annexations. He was succeeded by his son Purushottam Deva. 
According to Orissan traditions, the late King had as many as 
18 sons who contested for the throne with Purushottam. Atlast, 
when defeated in that fratricidal war, they submitted to the 
victorious brother, who iin his magnanimity forgave them al! 
and gave each one of them a piece of territory to rule indipend- 
ently. It is believed that these 18 brothers ultimately became 
the founder of the 18 small princely states of the future Orissa. 
If this account be correct, here was the beginning of the self- 
destructive process of Orissa'’s mediaeval state power. The 
second Surya monarch was a fine specimen of the culture of 
that age. He wrote an impressive prose work in Sanskrit named 
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Nama Malika, wherein the substance of sixty-seven Puranas 
and other works was produced. His Abhinava Gita-Govinda is a 
beautiful work in poetry. Among many of his other works, 
Mukti Chintamani, Durgotsava, and Vishnu-Bhakti Kalpadruma 
are noteworthy. He also compiled a Sanskrit dictionary entitled 
Trikanda Kosha. Few among his contemporary Indian Kings 
possessed such kind of learning and scholarship as this King. 


But the time of this learned King was critical from politi- 
cal angles of view. The death of Kapilendra removed fear from 
the mind .f the Bahmani and the Vijayanagar rulers, who atta- 
cked the Orissan Kingdom at the earliest opportunity. Yet, in 
any case, through earlier reverses but later successes, the King 
preserved his territory till his death in 1447, though the 
symptoms of military weakness were already seen during the 
course of his desperate struggle against his powerful enemies 
such as Saluva Narasimha and Bahmani Sultan Muhammad 
Hl, and the great Bahmani Statesman Mahmud Gawan. 


1 


Gajapati Purusottam Deva was succeeded by his son 
Prataprudra ‘Deva. This third Surya. monarch was the last in 
the-long line of Orissa’s great rulers of ancient and mediaeva!. 
times from the days of Mahameghavahana Kharavela. He ruled 
from 1497 to 1540, for forty-four years. Cultured and learned, 
this-monarch ‘failed to realise the nature of the dangers which 
threatened his kingdom from: all frontiers. The impertial 
#raditions were already on.a declining path, and the enemy 
powers were on their’ ascendancy, At that critical moment in 
the destiny of Orissa, Prataprudra neglected the defence of 
Kis vast domain, and turned his attention to less mundane 
affairs without realising ‘the consequences to follow. The 
‘greatest emperor of Vijayanagar, Krishna Deva Ray, after he 
came to the throne, launched’ determined efforts to reconquer 
the southern territories of the Surya Empire. He did succeed in 
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a series of battles, and became the master of the extensive 
landmass laying between the rivers Kaveri and Godavari which 
Kapilendra had conquered. 


Repeated invasions also followed from the Muslim 
Sultan of Bengal. Unfortunately for the Gajapati, his conte- 
mporary in Bengal was the powerful and ambitious Alauddin 
Hussain Shah, who recovered a large portion of territories 
which Kapilendra had taken away from earlier Sultans. 
Similarly, Sultan Qali Qutb Shah of Golkonda occupied the 
Telingana region of Orissa which was still under the Gajapati 
after Krishna Deva Ray’s conquests in those quarters. 


Thus Prataprudra lost most of his ancestral dominions 
in the Peninsular India and in Benga! during the first quarter 
century of his rule. The reduced Orissa had by then approxima- 
ted its present day size. Kalinga was no more an empire. Even 
the name Kalinga which signified much of her ancient and 
mediaeval glory vanished. 


For nearly twenty years more did Prataprudra rule 
thereafter. But he did not try to recover his lost territories. 
With the loss of the empire, Orissa had lost her sources of 
prosperity. Decline of Orissa was coming in rapidly with thc 
loss of military prestige and economic vitality. 


Much of Prataprudra’s political and military inactivity 
is described to the influence of Shri Chaitanya, the greatest 
Vaishnavite saint of that time, on him. For long 18 years of his 
saintly life, Chaitanya lived in Orissa, in the holy city of Lord 
Jagannath, Puri. His great devotional movement was “seen 
flooding Orissa as a most popular cult. Prataprudra came 
under the spell of Chaitanya and was led to march’ with 
pacificism and non-violence of the neo-Vaishnavite faith. 
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Evidences show how the saint profoundly influenced the perso- 
nal and official conduct of the King, and became, unfortunately, 
one of the causes of the political and military decline of media- 
eval Orissa. In the renunciation of the King lay the causes of a 
sudcen decline of Orissa as a political power. 


Prataprudra Deva died in 1540. It seems as if the spirit of 
independence had already disappeared by that time. The few 
years that separated the death of the last Surya King ard the 
Muslim conquest of Orissa were the years of internecine strife, 
bloodshed, intrigues, conspiracies, and civil war. The Gajapati 
King’s many sons were put to death by his treacherous minister 
Govinda Vidyadhara who symbolised in him the vices of an age 
of decay and degeneration. When the Surya Dynasty was thus 
extinguished Govinda Vidyadhara ascended the throne himself 
as the Gajapati King. During his brief rule, Orissa disintegrated 
speedily with independent small principalities coming into 
existence in the inaccessible hill tracts of Orissa. His worthless 
successors were removed from the scene and a brave general 
named Mukunda Harichandan ascended the throne to try des- 
perately to save dying kingdom. For 9 years he rufed Orissa 
while external invasions and internal dissension became the 

sad tale of the time. At last, in the year 1568, Mukunda Deva 
was killed in an internal battle which at once paved path for 
` the Muslim conquest of Orissa. 


The decline and fall of Orissa’s mediaeval kingdom had 

many causes no doubt. But researches are being canducted to 
~ ascertain if a military race from the days of Asoka’s Kalinga 
“ war till the time of Gajapati Kapilendra Deva could have dec- 
lined so abruptly and lost its inner vitality only because of 
external factors, or, were there climatic and physical factors 
which brought about a disastrous change inthe life and 
character of a vigorous people causing them their decline 
es in the case of many other races and peoples ! Xx × 
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. The word Dimita or Dimata has been now almost complet- 


ely obliterated on the body of the Hatigumpha Inscript!lon, 
though read by earlier scholars. K. P. Jayaswal and several! 
others identified Dimita with the Indo-Greek ruler 
Demetrius. 

Hatigumpha Inscription, Lines 14-15, and 15-16. 

Vide, Manchapuri Cave Inscription. 

The Guntapally Brahmi Inscription of Kharavela, Vide No. 
3, Epigraphical Series Hyderabad, 1968. 

Vide, E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, 13. 

Vide, the Ceylonese Chronicle, Dathadhatuvamsa. 

Vide, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XV, 1919-20, 363-64. 

Not the Kalinganagari of Kharavela. 

Vide, Minhaj-us-Shiraj, Tabqat-i-Nasiri. 

Vide, Madala Panji. 

Jivadeva’s Bhakti Bhagavat written during the time of the 
third Surya ruler, Prataprudra Deva. 

Vide, Burhan-i-Ma’ asir. 

Vide, Kapilendra’s Jagannath Temple Inscription dated 1450. 
Vide, Burahn-i-Ma’ asir, Indian Antiquary, XXVIII, 244.. 
Vide, the Gopinathpur Temple Inscription. 
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NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT 
IN ORISSA 


Dr. Atul Chandra Pradhan, 
M.A. Ph.D. (Utkal) 


Background: 


Though from 1886 the Indian National Cong:ess had 
been attended by the delegates from Orissa fora number of 
years and from the later part of the nineteenth century onwards 
there was an undercurrent of nationalist feelings in the minds 
of the Oriya intelligentsia, yet subsequently ( most probably 
from 1903 onwards ) the Oriya intelligentsia kept aloof from 
the National Congress and preferred to concentrate on the 
problems of Oriya nationalism under the undisputed leadership 
of Madhusudan Das. Describing the political situation of 
Orissa at the commencement of the Gandhian era in the Indian 
politics Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab observes in his book Dasha 
Barasara Odisa ( first published in 1935 ): “Till 1921 the 
politics of Orissa concentrated on giving representations to the 
Government for the merger of Oriya tracts, and associated 
with this was the problem of safeguarding the interests of 
Oriyas from the hands of the ‘usurper’ Bengalis . 
Madhubabu wes the Father of the Utkal Sammilani ( Orissa 
Union Conference ) and had built it up according to his desire 
Tili 1921 he was the undisputed leader of Orissa and had 
influence over all sections of the population.’’? But as the 
nationalist movement was gaining momentum during the First 
World War, certain younger elements were feeling fed up with 
Madhusudan'’s rather riarrow ideology and his style of 
leadership { characteristic of an old man ). Such elements were 
about to look for leadership to Gopabandhu Das, the founder 
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of the ideal school of Satyabadi, who though a lawyer, 
a legislator, and a champion of Oriya nationalism like 
Madhusudan Das, was twenty-nine years younger than the 
latter and was heading towards the realisation that despite the 
problem of Orissa irredenta, the Oriyas should not remain aloof 
from the mainstream of the Indian nationalism, represented by 
the National Congress. Gopabandhu attended the Lucknow 
session of the National Congress, held in 1916. On returning 
from Lucknow he formed the Puri District Congress Committee 
asa branch of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Congress Commi- 
ttee. In 1918, a section of youngmen, led by Jadumani 
Mangaraja, practically declared revolt against the ideology of 
Madhusudan in a students’ conference.? Besides reluctance to 
sacrifice the cause of Oriya nationalism for the cause of Indian 
nationalism, Madhusudan was losing his grip over the younger 
generation of nationalists because of his acceptance of the 
Government of India Act of 1919 which was regarded as 
unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing by many 
Congressmen. 


Germination of the Hon-Co- Operation : 


By the end of the First World War the politics in India 
was assuming a revolutionary character mainly because of two 
reasons - the repressive Rowlatt Acts passed by the British 
Government, and the unrest among the Muslims of India due 
to the anti-Caliph and anti-Turkish policy of the British 
Government. The Jalianwaliah Bagh massacre of 13 April, 1919 
intensified the revolutionary fervour all over the country. At 
this stage Mahatma Gandhi came to the forefront and assumed 
the leadership of the Congress. In Orissa, inspite of the 
prominent backdrop of the Oriya Irredenta movement being 
cairied on through the Utka! Union Coference under the leader- 
ship of Madhusudan, the youngmen felt particularly drawn 
towards the Indian nationalist movement. Even within the 
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Utkal Union Conference, some people began to feel diffident 
about the propriety of maintaining an existence, isolated from 
the mainstream of Indian nationalism. In the last but one issue 
of the Satyabadi, his monthly journal of the Oriya year 1328, 
Gopabandhu wrote: “‘......... for the last two years the 
Presidents ( of Utkal Sammilani) in their addresses have 
desired to make it a part of the Indian national organisation 
and a resolution on the terrible massacre in the Punjab has 
been passed by the Conference ( Utkal Sammilani )”3. In the 
Puri session of the Utkal Union Conference, held on 20 
December, 1919 under the Presidentship of Chandrasekhar 
Behera, an unsuccessful attempt was made to merge the Utkal 
Union Conference in the Indian National Congress.* 


By the end of 1919 at the inspiration of Gopabandhu 
Choudhury, M.A., Deputy Magistrate, the son of Gokulananda 
Choudhury, an established lawyer of Cuttack, some nationalist- 
minded youngmen formed a literary association called Bharati 
Mandir ( Temple of the Goddess of Learning i.e., goddess 
Saraswati) for the purpose of broadening their mental horizon 
and spreading the nationalist ideas. It was mainly an associa- 
tion of the students and lawyers. ft collected books, 
newspapers and journals from various provinces. “in 1921, 
in Orissa the Bharati Mandir acted as a powerful medium of 


the electric current that originatated from Sabaramati and 
spread all over India.’’5 


Gopabandhu Das, though an ardent protagonist of Oriya 
nationalism, was becoming by 1920 the symbol of the nascent 
spirit of Congress nationalism among the youths of Orissa. In 
the above-mentioned issue of SATYABAD!{, he wrote : 


“The conference (Utkal Sammilani) has attained majority 
now and its isolated existence in the national ‘life is no 
longer possible. The matured youth cannot tolerate limi- 
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tations on vital force and itis our duty to allow the 
youth to go ahead. 


“Indian National Movement is marching ahead and 
its reactions are felt in Orissa. There is spontaneous 
excitment among the Oriya youth, but their guardians 
Say, ‘Beware, the time has not come in Orissa for this 
kind of activities’. When we wait for time, the national- 
movement has advanced a step further. This means that 
while we are waiting for the opportune moment nationa 
lism forges ahead. Who can explain the meaning of 
opportune moment’? It is true that our participation 
in the national movement might bring tribulations to us. 
We are probably waiting for that moment when participa- 
tion in the national movement will mean no dangers but 
only partnership in the fruits of victory. Can any one tell 
me if any nation in the world had profited by this type of 
attitude? A slave country fighting for her independence 
must be ready to brave all dangers and difficulties. Every 
time is appropriate time for such a country. The fighters 
for freedom are facing great dangers. No one joins a 
national movement after drawing up a ‘balance sheet’ of 
sufferings and sacrifices on one side and the fruits of 
victory on the other. The question of ‘opportune moment’ 
reflects the spirit of cowardice. This is a psychology of 
slavery. We must drift in the current of nationalism”’.é 


in the same writing, making an appeal to transcend the 
limits of parochial outiookK opabandhu further wrote : 


“No one can definitely say what is the extent of danger 
inherent in any movement. It may be that Orissa may 
lose her identity altogether as a result of the national 
movement and we must be prepared for it. If obliteration 
of Orissa can save Indian nationalism, is it not desirable? 
It will rather bea stroke of good fortune for Orissa. 
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People may not appreciate this sacrifice of Orissa, still 
Dadhichi‘s sacrifice remains very noble. Where then is 


the question of appropriate time?’’? 


There were two lines of political thinking in Orissa in 
1920. Man like Madhusudan thought of achieving the goal of 
unification of Oriya-speaking tracts by co-operation with the 
British Government. On the otherhand Gopabandhu Das had 
been disillusioned with the ‘callousness’ and ‘indifference’ of 
the British Government towards the Oriya people and was be- 
coming receptive to ‘the call of Congress under Gandhi's 
leadership. Jalliwanawallabagh massacre and the way the British 
Government sought to justify the action of General Dyer roused 
the wrath of the people of Orissa as elsewhere in India. Even 
Utial Dipika, a moderate journal described the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude on the Punjab massacre as one of “‘plaritudinous 
expression of regret for the honest but mistaken conception of 
duty "8 


By the middle of 1920 the Indian National Congress was 
planning to hold a special session to decide its course of action 
over the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs. At this stage, Congress- 
men of Madras proposed to make Berhampur, the principal 
town of Ganjam district the venue of the special session. A 
Raja of Ganjam volunteered to spend Rs. 25,000/ for this 
special session.? The Oriya political leaders were not sure of 
their course of action in the mid-1920. Gopabandhu Das,though 
alreedy a steunch nationalist at heart, attended a meeting 
held at Patna on 3 July, 1920 under the Chairmanship of Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa along with Madhusudan 
Dis, Braja Sundar Das, Nimai Charan Mitra, Manmath Nath 
Dey,the Zamindar of Kanika and the Rajas of Rairakhol, Talcher, 
Hindo! and Bonai to decide upon the manner of welcome to be 
given to the Prince of Wales during his forthcoming visit to 
india.!© 
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Calcutta Congress and after : 


From 31 July, 1920 Gopabandhu started writing about 
Gandhi’s non-co-operation idea in the Samaj. The special sess- 
ion of the National Congress, held at Calcutta, early in 
September 1920, ado5ted Gandhi’s Non-co-operation proposal. 
From Orissa this session was attended by such matured public 
leaders as Gopabandhu Das and Jagabandhu Singh and some 
college students like Harekrushna Mahtab (who represented 
Bharati Mandir) and Nanda Kishore Das. 


The Utkal Dipika described the special session of Calcutta 
as ‘eventful’ and ‘historical’ and while confessing inability to 
appreciate the ‘real worth’ of Non-co-operation the periodical 
described it as tha Mahamantra(the sacred formula of salvation), 
and Mahatma Gandhi as ‘“‘the very incarnation of self-sacrifice 
and self-abnegation” and the divinely inspired ‘“‘standard bearer 
of a sacred mission”.!! 


Gopabandhu returned from the Calcutta special session, 
being commited to the idea of Non-co-operation. On 30 Octo- 
ber, 1920 he wrote in the Samaj about the powerful impact of 
the Non-co-operation movement upon the students and lawyers 
in different parts of the country, and mentioned the names of 
nine persons who had decided to boycott the legislatures under 
the Government of India Act 1919. 


The programme of the Non-co-operation movement hed 
negative as well as positive aspects. The negative aspect of the 
programme involved boycott of Government services, courts, 
legislatures, schools, colleges and British goods. The positive 
aspect of the programme included such items as promotion of 
Khadar and indigenous industries, removal of untouchability 
and Hindu-Muslim unity, prohibition and establishment of 
Nationa! schools. After the adoption of the Non-co-operation by 
the Calcutta special session, the Puri District Congress Comimi- 
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ttee adopted the following programme :—(1) boycott of the 
Legislative Council, (2) establishment of stores of indigenous 
goods and promotion of spinning wheels ( Charalkha and Arat ) 
and handloom, and (3) establishment of National Schools. On 
11 December, 1920, Gopabandu made the following 
observation on the success of Non-co-operation in Orissa. 


The success of Non-co-operation movement within a 
short span of time has sprung a little surprise to its critics. We 
are of the opinion that the people are upright, and if we can 
convince them in any matter properly, they will not fail to act. 
In Orissa, whenever Non-co-operation principle has been 
applied in respect of election to the Council, the results have 
been astonishingly successful. In Puri district, in some Thanas, 
out of four hundred voters, only thirty to forty have caste their 
votes in the ballot box. In most of the Thanas not more than 
twenty percent of voters have cast their votes. —-—-—-- In Puri 
municipality twenty percent have cast their votes. In the 
Sambalpur municipality out of almost 300 voters only 28 have 
voted. No Mussalman has voted ....... How can those “who 
have secured such a small number of votes be the representati- 
ves of the people in true sense? ...... The Council business 
(election) is over. Now it is time to implement other items of 
Non-co-operation programme’/13 


Nagpur Congress and Chakradharpur Session of Utkal Union 
Conference: 


After the special Session of the Congress at Calcutta, 
Gopabandhu wanted to implement the Non-co-operation 
programme in Orlssa. But there were some people in Orissa as 
elsewhere in India who were waiting for the final decision of 
the annual session of the Congress for 1920 on Non-co-opera- 
tion. In December 1920, the annual session of the Congress 
was held at Nagpur. Simultaneously the Utkal Union 
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Conference was going to hold its annual session at 
Chakradharpur. To enable the Oriya delegates (many of whom 
wanted to attend the Congress as well as Utkal Union Confe- 
rence) to attend the Congress session at Nagpur the Utkal 
Union Conference postponed its meeting to 30th and 31st 
December 1920. The Standing Committee of the Congress acce- 
pted for consideration in the Nagpur Congress the proposal from 
Orissa to allow the Oriya-speaking tracts to have a separate 
Provincial Congress Committee on linguistic basis. In view of 
such a gesture of the National Congress, the Utkal Dipika 
suggested that the Congress should accept the Utkal Union 


Conference as the Orissa branch of the Indian National 
Congress.4! At this stage Madhusudan was requested by the 


Utkal Union Conference to preside over the Chakradharpur ses- 
sion of the Utkal Union Conference. But having been already 
elected to the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council under the 
Governme it of india Act 1919, and having learnt how the 
Non-co-operation idea had appealed to many in the Utkal 
Union Conference, he declined to preside over the Chakradhar- 
pur session of the Conference. Braja Sundar Das also declined 
the offer of Presidentship. Finally Jagabandhu Singh, the 
lawyer of Puri accepted the offer. 


The Puri District Congress Committee chose 21 delegates 
for the Nagpur Congress. The Bharati Mandir sent two delega- 
tes to this session. In all thirty-five delegates from Orissa 
attended the Nagpur Congress. Prominent among them were 
Gopabandhu Das, Niranjan Pattanayak, Mukunda Prasad Das, 
Jadumani Mangaraj, Bhagirathi Mahapatra and Harekrushna 
Mahtab (the last two representing Bharati Mandir). The Nagpur 
Congress finally passed the resolution on Non-co-operation. It 
decided to have Provincial Congress Committees on linguistic 
basis and allowed Oriya-speaking tracts to have a separate 
Provincial Congress Committee. 


Soon after the Nagpur Congress the Utkal Union 
Conference was held at. Chakradharpur from 30 December 1920 
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to 1 January 1921. Gopabandhu Das, Jagabandhu Singh and 
Mukunda Prasad Das who had attended the Nagpur Congress 
returned rather in haste to Chakradharpur for attending the 
Utkal Union Conference. Though Jagabandhu Singh presided 
over the Utkal Union Conference at Chakradharpur, yet it was 
Gopabandhu who dominated the Conference. On the opening 
day, Jagabandhu Singh, the President of Utkal Union Confere- 
nce remarked that as the Congress had accepted the principle 
of having Provincial Congress Committee on linguistic basis 
and authorised the formation of a provincial unit for the Oriyas, 
the people of Orissa should join the Congress and present their 
case in its forum.!? On the second day of the Conference 
Gopabandhu moved the resolution ‘‘that the aims and objects 
of the Indian National Congress be accepted as those of the 
Utkal Union Conference in addition to the accepted objectives 
of the Conference’’.!6 The resolution was firmly opposed by a 
minority in the Conference. Braja Sundar Das, the most vocal 
of them, oppossed the resolution on the ground that it was 
contrary to the fundamental objective of the Utkal Union Con- 
ference. He held that the acceptance of the Congress ideals by 
the Utkal Union Conference would be detrimental to the cause 
of Oriya nationalism. Those who wanted to propagate Congress 
ideals in Orissa, argued Braja Sundar Das, could do so through 
Congress Committees in the districts, without affecting Utkal 
Union Conference.!” Mevertheless, Gopabandhu’s resolution 
was passed by overwhelming majority in the Conference. 
Another resolution, passed on the second day of Utkal Union 
Conference, supported the decision of the All-India Congress 
Committee to form Provincia! Congress Committees on linguis- 
tic basis. 


After the Chakradharpur session of the Utkal Union 
Conference, it was the Congress, not the Utkal Union Confere- 
rence which dominated the political scene in Orissa. Those who 
subscribed to the Congress ideology and programme withdrew 
from the Utkal Union Conference and tried to work simultane- 
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ously for the cause of the anti-British struggle and amalgama- 
tion of Oriya tracts through the Congress. The Utkal Union 
Conference which hereafter failed to hold its annual sessions 
regularly remained in the hands of the political moderates, i.e., 
those who believed in co-operation with the Government. The 
moderates’ acceptance of the Government of India Act of 1919 
was criticized by the Congressmen, particularly by the younger 
elements in it. Criticizing Madhusudan’s acceptance of ministe - 
ship in the Government of Bihar and Orissa in January 1921, 
the Bharati Mandir circulated a leaflet, titled “‘At last Mr. Das, 
a Government servant drawing Rs. 60,000/- from Malaria of 
Balasore, famine of Puri and floods of Cuttack’’.!8 Such 
criticizm on Madhusudan Das was uncharitable. Actually he 
had entered into the legislature and accepted the office of 
Minister not out of greed for money and power but because 
like Gopal Krushna Gokhle he believed in the attainment of 
Swaraj or self-government by entering into the legislature. 


Organisation of the Congress and Implementation of the Non-co-ope- 
ration Programme : 


The beginning of the year 1921 practically saw the 
beginning of the Non-co-operation movement in Orissa. 


Gopabandhu Das turned out to be the pioneer and unchallen- 
ged leader of the Congress movement in Orissa. Some lawyers, 


Government Servants, students, and his Satyabadi colleagues 
joined hands with him. Jagabandhu Singh, the President of 
Utkal Union Conference at Chakradharpur and Bhagirathi 
Mahapatra discontinued their legal practice to participate in the 
Non-co-operation movement. Three lawyers of Sambalpur, Ram 
Narayan Mishra, Chandrasekhar Behera and Natabar Gadtia 
also postponed their practice to join the Non-co-operation mo- 
vement. Gopabandhu Choudhury resigned from the coveted 
office of Deputy Magistrate. Surendra Nath Das and Muhammad 
Henif resigned from the Government services. Nilakantha Das 
resigned from his lecturership in the Calcutta university. 
Godabarish Mishra and Nanda Kishor Das who held M. A. 
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degrees also joined hands with Gopabandhu. Prominent among 
the students who discontinued their studies to join the move- 
ment were Harekrusnha Mahtab, Nabakrushna Chowdhury, 
Rajkrushna Bose and Nityananda Kanungo. 


While a microscopic number of the intelligentsia provided 
leadership to the Non-co-operation movement in Orissa, comm- 
on people extended their enthusiastic support to it. Gopabandhu 
observed : “Much enthusiasm and zeal towards the Indian 
National Congress is being seen among the people of Orissa. 
Ordinary shopkeepers have become members of the Cuttack 
D’strict Congress Committee. Oriyas, Bengalis, Marwaris, 
Telgus, Hindus and Mus!lims—people of all religions and comm- 
unities are now attending the meetings in Orissa and are 
working in co-operation’’.!%9 


Early in 1921 the executive of the Utkal Pradesh 
Congress Committee (hereafter mentioned ‘as U.P.C.C) was 
organised with four office-bearers (Gopabandhu Das, the 
President; Ekram Russol, the vice-President ; Bhagirathi 
Mahapatra, the Secretary and Brajabandhu Das, the Joint 
Secretary) and five members. The U.P.C.C. carried on its 
activities in the following districts of Bihar and. Orissa 
province—Baleshwar, Cuttack, Puri, Sambaipur and Singhbhum, 
and the Ganjam district of Madras Presidency. Organisation of 
Congress work in different districts was entrusted to the follo- 
wing persons Harekrushna Mahtab (Baleshwar district), 
Bhagirathi Mahapatra (Cuttack Sadar), Jadumani Mangaraj 
(Kendrapara in Cuttack district), Rajkrushna Bose (Jajpur in 
Cuttack district), Jagabandhu Singh and Krupasindhu Mishra 
(Puri district), Pandit Nilakantha Das (Sambalpur district), 
Pandit Godabarish Mishra (Singhbhum district) and Niranjan 
Pattanayak (Ganjam district). 


Gandhi's first visit to Orissa towards the end of March 
1921 boosted up the Non-co-operation movement in Orissa. 
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He visited Bhadrak, Cuttack, Puri, Satyabadi, and Brahmapur 
{new name of Berhampur) and addressed thousands of people 
everywhere. Addressing a meeting at Cuttack on 23 March 
1921, Gandhi called upon the people of Orissa to enrol three 
lakhs of Congressmen, collect three lakhs of rupees for the 
implementation of the constructive programme of the Congress 
and distribute one jakh spinning wheels so that Orissa could 
make her due contribution to the attainment of Swarajya or 
independence.2° His stress on the attainment of Swarajya as 
the birth right, and denunciation of the British Government as 
Satanic government roused new hope among the people and 
dispelled fear from their minds.?! 


In the early phase of the Non-co-operation movement in 
Orissa, the Orissa Congress leaders laid stress on the establish- 
ment of the National schools, enrolment of Congressmen and 
collection of subscriptions for the Tilak-Swaraj Fund (created 
by the Mational Congress for the implementation of the constr- 
uctive programme). The Satyabadi school was converted toa 
National school with the commencement of Non-co-operation 
movement. The management of the school was entrusted to 
Krupasindhu Mishra. Under the leadership of.Godabarish Mishra 
the Chakradharpur High school was converted to a National 
school. National s .hools were also established at Sambalpur, 
Jagatsinghpur, Bhadrak, Baleshwar, and Soro. Nilakantha Das 
became the Principal of Sambalpur National School..A number 
of students of the Sambalpur Zilla school withdrew from it and 
joined the National School. To conduct examination for the 
National schools, and supervise them, a-.type of national uni- 
versity called Utkal Swarajya Shiksha Parishad (Orissa Council 
of National Education) was established. Gopabandhu Das and 
Nanda Kishor Das were elected as the President and Secretary 


of this institution respectively. 


To train the Congress workers and volunteers, and guide 
their work, seven centres were opened at Cuttack, Jagatsingh- 
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pur, Puri, Sakshigopal, Baleshwar, Bhadrak and Soro. The 
Swarajya Ashram of Cuttack, the major centre was concerned 
with the distribution of spinning wheels, promotion of spinning 
and training the worke:s for the propagation of the Congress 
programme. It was the headquarter of the U.P. C.C. The 
Sakshigopal Ashram to which the Satyabadi school was 
attached was under the supervision of Gopabandhu Das. 
Gopabandhu Choudhury and Bhagirathi Mahapatra established 
Alakashram at Jagatsinghpur which was the centre of their 
activities. Attached to the Alakashram was a National school 
Where the students, besides pedagogic education, were imparted 
training in various handicrafts, spinning, weaving and garde- 
ning. The Swaraj Mandir of Baleshwar, under the guidance of 
Harekrushna Mahtab, trained workers in the propagation of 
Non-co-operation programme, spread of Khadar (Khadi), esta- 
blishment of Panchayats and National schools. 


On 31 March and 1 April 1921, an A. |. C. C. meeting was 
held at Bejwada which was attended by Gopabandhu Das. 
This meeting decided that by the end of June 1921, the 
Congress party would enrol one crore members, raise one 
crore rupees for the Tilak Swaraj Fund, and distribute twenty 
lakhs of spinning wheels all over the country. Gopabandu, 
appealed to the people of Orissa to contribute their share for 
the attainment of the above target set by the National 
Congress. He wrote in the Samaj on 7 May, 1921 : “Of the 
population of thirty crores in the whole of India, the popula- 
tion of Orissa constitutes the one-twentieth portion, Conseq- 
uvently, out of one crore of Congress members, Orissa‘’s share 
constitutes one lakh. Similarly for Tilak Swaraj Fund Orissa 
has to raise five lakhs of rupees and out of twenty lakhs of 
spinning Wheels, Orissa has to supply one lakh”. Gopabandhu, 
tried utmost through his public utterances as well as his 
writings in Samaj to work out the Bejwada decision of the 
A. I. C. C. He appealed to all sections of people from lawyers 
to housewives to devote their leisure hours to spinning. He 
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appealed to the people in the garhjats (Princely States) where 
Congress organisation did not exist to contribute to the 
implementation of the Khadar programme (( spinning and 
weaving) of the Congress by spinning in large scale. He told 
the people that the. freedom movement was a war for the 
cause of righteousness like the Pandavas’ war with the 
Kauravas and that Lord Krishna i.e. God was fighting on 
behalf of the freedom fighters with the Arata or spinning wheel 
as the Sudarsan Chakra ( Sudarsan wheel of Lord Krishna ). 
But Orissa could not contribute its share to the target fixed 
by the A. 1. C. C. in its meeting held at Bejwada. On 23 July, 
1921 Gopabandhu wrote in the Samaj that Orissa had not 
been able to contribute even one-fourth of its share with 
regard to the enrolment of Congressmen, raising of funds, 
and manufacturing of spinning wheels. By 30 June 1921, 
the U. P. C. C. enrolled 39,000 Cong!essmen, raised 
Rs. 21,000/- for the Tilak Swaraj Fund, and distributed 16,000 
spinning wheels in Orissa.22 The reasons why the U. P. C. C. 
fell short of contributing its share according to the Bejwada 
programme was the absence of the Congress organisation in 


the Orissa princely States and want of sufficient suitable 
workers. 23 


Side by side, with the promotion of Khadar, boycott of 
foreign cloths was propagated. Picketing before foreign cloth 
shops was carried on in various towns. On 14 August 1921, 
at Cuttack, a huge collection of foreign cloths was burnt. 
On 8 September 1921, in an appeal to the people of Orissa on 
the eve of the Durgapuja and Kumar Purnima festivals (when 
people use to wear new clothes), through the Samaj, Gopa- 
bandhu asked them not to wear foreign cloths but wear 
cloths woven out of self-spun yarns. Early in September 1922 
at the advice of Gopabandhu, the Oriya labourers of Calcutta 
refused to carry the foreign cloths. In the Bara Bazar area of 
Calcutta, where the cloth merchants depended upon the 
Oriya labourers, the merchants were forced by the latter not 
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to have any trade deal in foreign cloths up to 31 December, 
1921.24 At Jaleswar, a Marwari cloth merchant was socially 
boycotted for having sold foreign cloths. He wes forced by 
the local Congress workers to pay fine and give an undertaking 
that for a year he would not sell any foreign cloths.?5 


Picketing was also carried on before the foreign liquor 
shops. 


Boycott of the British Government's law courts and esta- 
blishment of Village Panchayats for settlement of disputes 
were implemented as the items of the. Non-co-operation 
programme in various places. In Bhadrak, the Zamindars did 
not file any rent-suit for one year against the defaulting 
tenants. 6 The Village panchayats settled disputes within 
their jurisdictions. In the Cuttack district for settling cases of 
appeal from the Village Panchayats, a Panchayat Adalat, con- 
sisting local pleaders and gentlemen was established in the 
Cuttack town.” In some areas (such as Shrijang village of 
Baleshwar district) the sale deeds were registered in the 
Village Panchayat.28 


While Non-co-operation movement was in progress on 
30 November 1921, the Working Committee of the U. P. C. C. 
was reconstituted with the following persons : 


. President Gopabandhu Das 
Vice-President Jagabandhu Singh 
‘Secretaries Lingaraj Mishra 

Bhagirathi Mahapatra 
Members Dr. Ekram Russol 


Harekrushna Mahtab 
Niranjan Pattanayak 
Gopabandhu Choudhury 
Nilakantha Das 

Braja Mohan Panda 

Dr. Atal Bihari Acharya. 
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Ahmedabad Session of the Congress and After : 


In the Ahmedabad session of the Indian National 
Congress, held in December 1921, Orissa was recognised as a 
separate province. In the Congress platform, and in respect of 
residential accommodation for the Congress delegates, separate 
arrangements were made for the U.P.C.C. representatives as in 
case of the representatives of the other Provincial Congress 
Committees. 127 delegates (most of whom were villagers) from 
Orissa attended the Ahmedabad:-session of the Congress. From 
the Ahmedabad session of 1921 onwards Congressmen from 
Orissa regularly continued to attend the annual! sessions of the 
Congress. 


During 1921, the U.P.C.C. enrolled 52 thousand memb- 
ers of the Congress, and got from the A.l.C.C. sixty thousand 
rupees for the implementation of the Swadeshi programme of 
the Congreas.22 


. The Ahmedabad session of the Congress decided to 
launch Civil Disobedience Movement against the British Gove- 
rnment with ‘Mahatma Gandhi as ‘‘the sole executive authority”. 
But after the violent attack by a mob on the police in the Chau- 
richaura village of the Gorakhpur district of Uttar Pradesh on 5 
February 1922, at Gandhi’s instance the A.I.C.C. suspended the 
Civil Disobedience Movement on 24 February, 1922. After that, 
the agitational activities of the Non-co-operation Movement 
virtually ended in Orissa as in the rest of the country. 


The Non-co-operation Movement roused an unpreceden- 
ted political stir in Orissa. The movement touched the common 
people unlike the Utkal Union Conference which was a discu- 
ssion forum of the elite class. Even the conscious people in the 
Princely States started correspondence with the Non-co-opera- 
tors in the Moghulbandi districts. National schools were 
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established. Foreign goods were boycotted in a number of 
places. Many gave up intoxicants. Village Panchayats were 
established. People lost faith in the Government law courts. In 
many villages spinning wheels were introduced. Common 
peopte like the Oriya labourers in Calcutta became involved in 
the Non-co-operation movement. There were quite a few 
persons who courted imprisonment for the cause of Swaraj. 
In spite of all the above achievements, as Gopabandhu Das 
rightly noted, the public life remaind essentially dull. He 
observed : “Practically no lawyer in Orissa has relinquished 
legal practice. Well-known public leaders took care of their 
personal interests at the opportune moments The attachment 
to the Government service has not yet gone. The students of 
schools and colleges have not been able to abjure 
selfishness.”30 


The Repressive Policy of the Government : 


While leaders like Gopabandhu Das tried to involve the 
people in the Non-co-operation movement, the Government 
followed a repressive policy with a view’ to keeping the people 
aloof from the movement. The Government of Bihar and Orissa 
instructed the District Magistrates and Subdivisional Officers 
to take all possible steps to suppress the Non-co-operation 
Movement, and to stop people to move about in the Motfussils 
to propagate the Non-co-operation movement. 3! On 8 March 
1921, the District Magistrate of Puri called a meeting of the 
Zamindars and money-lenders of the Puri town and its surrou- 
nding areas to tell them what they should do to suppress the 
Non-co-operation Movement. 32 By a circular of the Bihar and 
Orissa Government the Municipal Commissioners and Members 
of District Boards and the employees of the municipalities and 
District Boards were directed not to attend any meeting by 
the Non-co-operators. 33 The Government of Bihar and Orissa 
issued a circular that anybody found coercing the people for 
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boycotting foreign cloths would be tried as being guilty of 
criminal offence. 3* Some Government officials tried hara- 
ssing people on the alleged ground of their involvement in 
the Non-co-operation movement. 35 in some Mofussil areas 
police officials told the people who were spinning that taxes 
would be imposed on the spinning wheels, and that those who 
Were working on the spinning wheels would have to pay 
fines. 36 Consequently, innocent people started hiding their 
spinning wheels.3? Restrictions were imposed on meetings 
and processions. The students of High English schools in Puri 
and Khurda towns tkad to take permission from the police 
authorities even to go in procession for the immersion of the 
image of goddess Saraswati. 38 


On 10 December, 1921 the Congress offices and houses 
of Congress workers were searched in various places.3? The 
Congress leaders were not allowed to hold meetings by the 
clamping of section 144. of indian Penal Code (1.P.C.). From 
10 January to 25 January, 1922 five times section 144 of 
1.P.C. was served on Gopadandhu Das. “° 


Some leaders were arrested and imprisoned. Rajkrushna 
Bose, a student of the Cuttack Medical school was sentenced 
to one year imprisonment. 41: From January to June 1922 very 
stern and repressive measures were adopted by the Govern- 
ment to cow down the new independent spirit of the people 
roused by the Non-co-operation Movement. Such measures 
were arson, arrest and imprisonment of Congress leaders. As 
many as 20,000 houses were set on fire by the agents of the 
police.“2 In thé Cuttack town 8,000 houses were burnt. 
Though the police accused the Congress men of arson, actually 
the police were doing arson for terrorising the people. The 
common people knew that the policemen were doing this 
heinous work. 
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Uprising in Kanika 


Closely linked with the Non-c o-operation movement in 
Orissa was an anti-feudal peasant uprising which occurred in 
the Kanika Zamindari estate. The Raja of Kanika, though a 
public-spirited man, a stalwart of the Utkal Union Conference 
and a close associate of Madhusudan Das, had incurred the 
displeasure and annoyance of the people within his estate 
because of his policy of heavy financial extortions from the 
tenants. The people were required to pay 64 illegal taxes. In 
1918-19, there was an acute scarcity of food stuff in Kanika. 
In 1920 crops were destroyed by heavy flood. In such a state 
of economic misery, the Raja proposed to undertake a fresh 
settlement of land. The people opposed it on the ground that 
a new settlement by the Zamindar would result 


in an exorbitant rise in taxes, and suggested settlement by 
the Government. 


While the agrarian discontent against the Raja was 
growing, the Non-co-operation ideas were entering into the 
estate. Consequently, the people were becoming bold enough 
to exhibit the open manifestation of their discontent. The Raja 
was opposed to the Mon-co-operation movement, and wanted 
to check the infiltration of the Non-co-operation ideas into the 
estate. The Congress leaders of Orissa wanted not only to 
spread the Non-co-operation movement in Kanika as in other 
areas but also sympathised with the discontented people. Und- 
er such circumstances the peasant movement in Kanika was 
interwoven into the anti-British movement, and the Raja suc- 
ceded in convincing the British authorities that the peasant 
movement was engineered by the Non-co-operators, although 
the peasants of Kanika had their own grounds for agitation ; 
and the leadership of the peasant agitation emerged from with- 
in the Kanika estate instead of being superimposed by the 
outside Congress leaders. 
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In September 1921 Babaji Ramdas entered the Kanika 
estate, and made fiery speeches for rousing anti-British and 
anti-Raja feelings. He was arrested on 21 September 1921. 
During trial in the court, in justification of his exciting speech- 
es, Ramdas made the following statement : “The sinful 
oppressive Government which has been ruling over India for 
200 years has ruined us. Do not trust this sinful Satanic Gove- 
rnment. The Raja of Kanika is a creature of this Satanic 
Government and he has been opposing and oppressing Non- 
co-operators in various ways. If you are really Hindus and have 
the blood of Aryans, do not be deceived by the Satanic Gove- 
rnment. They are swindlers”. Other Congress leaders, such as, 
Bhagirathi Mahapatra (the U.P.C.C. Secretary) and Jadumani 
Mangaraj also visited Kanika and tried to spread Non-co-ope- 
ration ideas. A Swaraj Ashram was established there and the 
Swaraj flag was hoisted. Six students of Raj Kanika High 
English school left their: studies and joined the Congress 
movement. 


By December 1921 the Raja had obtained from the 
authorities the power of revenue collection through certificate 
procedure, and decided to undertake a new settlement. Protes- 
ting against this decision, Chakradhar Behera, an Accountant 
of the Raja resigned from his job. Behera, then started organi- 
sing the discontented peasants. In January 1922 a meeting 
was held at Megha Nuagan under the presidentship of Chakra- 
dhar Behera. This meeting decided to oppose the new sotlle- 
ment of the Raja. Meanwhile the Kanika peasants organised 
Gramya Sabhas (Village Committees), Circle Committees ପ a 
Mahasabha (Grand Committee) for carrying on the agitation. 
In February 1922, Harekrushna Mahtab, the Congress ଶପ in 
charge of Baleshwar district, distributed a leaflet in waien he 
criticized the Raja of Kanika for his policy of taxation and 
efforts to suppress the Non-co-operation Movement. He wrote 
"The Kanika Sarkar thinks that he will obstruct the waves of 
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the Non-co-operation Movement by stretching out his hand. 
But be it remembered that the awakening of the people caused 
by the non-co operation movement will lower the head not 
only of the Kanika Sarkar but also of the Delhi Sarkar. Now we 
are awakened. Let the faint light of the awakening be kept up 
in our hearts. Eventually it will spread like wildfire, grow furi- 
ous and serve as a guide to many countries”.44 


By February 1922, the discontented peasants of Kanika 
were in a militant mood. The peasants wanted to pay the taxes 
at the previous rates, which the Raja refused to accept. Conse- 
quently many peasants deposited their taxes in the Government 
treasury at Kendrapada. In February 1922 in response to a 
petition from 5,000 tenants of Kanika, B. N. Ray, the Collector 
of Cuttack conducted an inquiry to ascertain to what extent 
rents had actually been raised. Ray, found that rents had been 
raised, while the plight of peasants had not improved. But, Ray 
was soon transferred probably because he had become convin- 
ced about the genuineness of people‘’s grievance.?5 


The Raja wanted to suppress the agitation of the peasa- 
nts ruthlessly with the Government’s help. Government on the 
other hand, being convinced that the agitation was engineered 
by the Non-co-operators was no less anxious to help the Raja. 
On 18 April, 1922 four Peons were assaulted by a mob of 400 
peasants when the Peons were at Patarpur to serve notices on 
some judgement debtors. After this assault, the Inspector of 
Police of Kanika arrested five accused persons under section 
147 of IPC. But the arrested persons were rescued by a mob of 
2,000 persons. Soon twenty-four armed policemen were sent 
from Cuttack to supress the rebellious peasants. Those armed 
policemen fired upon a rebellious mob of one thousand per- 
sons at Patarpur killing three persons and injuring eighteen 
persons, and virtually created a reign of terror among the 
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people of Kanika. About their oppression on the people, Hare- 
krushna Mahtab gives the following description in Dasha 
Barshar Orissa : "Armed policemen were sent from Cuttack to 
suppress the Kanika tenants. The way they tortured the people 
would make one shudder today. Houses were robbed. Cash 
and ornaments were not left. People were mercilessly beaten. 
Housewives were insulted. In a house while the husband was 
tied up, his wife was molested before him. A pregnant woman 
fled to the forest where she delivered her child, to be devoured 
by the jackals. Nearly property worth twenty lakhs of rupees 
was looted.”46 About 150 people were arrested for their associ- 
ation with the peasant agitation, were made to walk with hand 
cuff on from Chhamuka (Cuttack portion of the Kanika estate) 
through Panchamuka (the Baleshwar portion of the estate), 
and Bhadrak to Cuttack for terrorising the people. 


The Raja imposed upon his tenants a collective fine of 
Rs. 10,000/-. He ejected a number of tenants on the ground of 
non-payment of rent. Consquently, a number of tenants some 
of them owning hundreds ef acres of land became street 


beggars. 


The Raja of Kanika and the British authorities wholly 
co-operated with each other in suppressing the tenants. Any 
statement against the Raja of Kanika was considered by the 
authorities as high treason 4? Subsequently, however, when the 
High Court acquitted the arrested Kanika leader Chakradhar 
Behera who had been arrested under section 107 of 1.P.C., it 
held that the Kanika agitation was only a peasants’ agitation 


having no taint of treason. 
The Government not only suppressed the anti-feudal or 


anti-Raja agitation of the discontented peasants, but also took 
all possible steps to prevent the intervention of the Congress 
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leaders in their affairs. Gopabandhu Das, the President of U.P. 
C.C. was inclined towards an amicable settlement between the 
Raja and the tenents rather than taking side with the tenants. 
When the Congress leaders heard of the ghastly stories of opp- 
ression on the tenants, they adopted a sympathetic attitude 
towards the tenants and strongly condemned the atrocities on 
the tenants. Gopabandhu criticized the atrocities on the peasa- 
nts of Kanika in the newspaper the Samaj. The Congress leader 
Dr. Atal Bihari Acharya visited Kanika in violation of the section 
144 of 1.P.C. and exposed the informations about the oppress- 
ion on the tenants. In Cuttack and Bhadrak section 144 was 
clamped to prevent the holding of any meeting on Kanika 
affairs. On 14 May 1922, the Utkal Pradesh Congress Commi- 
ttee held a meeting at Baleshwar despite the clamping of 
section 144. This meeting passed a resolution which was 
moved by Gopabandhu Das demanding an impartial inquiry 
into the atrocities in Kanika. 


On 16 May 1922, Gopabandhu Das and the U.P.C.C. 
Secretary, Bhagirathi Mahspatra arrived at Bhadrak to attend 
the Baleshwar District Conference. As soon as they got down 
from the train, section 144 was served on them. Nevertheless, 
they held a meeting within the compound of a mosque. Gopa- 
bandhu, delivered a very appealing speech in this meeting 
which passed a resolution. moved by H. Mahtab. conclemning 
the Kanika firing. 


‘After returning from Bhadrak, Gopabandhu wrote in the 
Samaj on 20 May, 1922 that the meeting of the U.P.C.C at 
Baleshwar had made it clear that the Non-co- -Operators had no 
connection with the Kanika disturbance and that what the U.P. 
C.C. wanted was an impartial inquiry into Kanika affairs. But, 
Gopabandhu and other Congress leaders were soon arrested 
and imprisoned, and it could not be possible for the Congress 
leaders to do anything on Kanika affairs. The Raja of Kanika 
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filed a number of defamation cases against Gopabandhu for 
his statement in the Samaj about the oppression in Kanikea. 
A case was also filed against him by the Government for his 
violation of Section 144 at Bhadrak. The District Magistrate 
of Cuttack issued a warrant of arrest to him under Section 17 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act for the organisation of 
Swaraj Volunteer Corps. Gopabandhu was arrested on 31 May, 
1922 at Puri. In the trial that took place at Cuttack on 26 June, 
1922 Gopabandhu was sentenced to two years’ simple impriso- 
nment. At first he remained in Cuttack jail, and was afterwards 
transferred to the Hazaribagh jail in Bihar State. Though 
Gopabandhu remained in jail, his heart remained stuck on 
Kanika. While giving parting message for the countrymen 
through Niranjan Pattanayak after his arrest on 31 May 1922, 
Gopabandhu said that behind his arrest there was a sinister 
motive of the Government i.e., to prevent him from pursuing the 
U.P.C. Cl’s resolution, demanding inquiry into Kanika atrocities. 
He expected that the countrymen should promptly demand 
the enquiry. “8 Inside the Hazaribagh jail he wrote his poem 
Bandira Atmakatha (the Memoirs of a Prisoner) in which he 
depicted the oppression in Kanika. 


In the meantime other Congress leaders, such as, 
Bhagirathi Mahapatra, Ekram Rasul, Atal Bihari Acharya, 
Nilakantha Das, Jadumani Mangaraj, Gobinda Chandra Mishra, 
Ananta Mishra, Ramdas Babaji, Harekrushna Mahtab and 
Niranjan Pattanayak were sentenced to imprisonment. 


On 25 August, 1922 Choudhury Bhagirathi Prasad 
Mahapatra moved a resolution in the Bihar and Orissa Legisla- 
tive Council, demanding the appointment of a committee with 
non-official members in majority for inquiry into Kanika 
troubles.*? The resolution was lost without a division. No 
official inquiry took place. But the repressive policy yielded 
place to a policy of moderation. In 1923, the Government 
decided to undertake a settlement in Kanika. 
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The peasants’ disturbances mostly took place in Chha- 
muka, the Cuttack district portion of Kanika. Panchmuka (the 
Baleshwar district portion) mostly remained quiet because 
of an amicable understanding between Hudson, the Irish Police 
Superintendent and H. Mahtab, the Baleshwar congress leader, 
both of whom wanted to expose the repressive policy of Raja 
while keeping the people restrained. 2° 
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The Orissan Craftsmen-Struggle for Survival 


Dr. Krushna Kumar Mohanti, 
Md. A., Ph. D. 


Orissa’s ethnic past has been witnessing the struggle for 
survival of crafts and craftsmen amidst cross-currents of uphe- 
avals and downfalls, which, in course of time, have intermitte- 
ntly been disintegrating and rejuvinating their foundations for 
basic existence. Especially, in the context of the modernization 
of crafts and technologies caught in the web of transformation 
there arises the need for detailed and analytical! studies of 
both crafts and the craftsmen on multi-dimensiona! approaches. 
In the bi-technological domains, where the pre-industrial 
modes of production and industria! modes of production occur 
simultaneously, and where there is search for an appropriate 
‘technology’ or ‘intermediate technology’ the indigenous crafts 
feel relieved of the sway of their annihilation. Certain positive 
measures under the umbrella term of the State patronage, ex- 
port promotion, acceleration of market facilities, etc., have 
gone a long way in the promotion of crafts in Orissa and have 
created a sense of optimism in the minds of craftsmen. 


The artisans and craftsmen of Orissa who are analytica- 
Illy marginal groups (Shanin, 1971:81) the matrix of human life 
and experiences and their finished products with stratified 
clientele are not only meant for day-to-day use but also for 
exhibits as sophisticated, sublime and exquisite art pieces, 
accomplishing folk traditions, religious themes, and rural out- 
look and they are of immeasurable importance with their 
remarkable richness even today. 


The craftsmen with their rich tradition are bound to five 
although they do not adequately produce a living. The crafts are 
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supplementary to agriculture and subsidized by agriculture. 
And in the words of Robinson, "Some of the craft-industries 
have not yet been subjected to factory competition, some 
survived inspite of competition and some collapsed and disapp- 
eared” (cf. Shanin, 1971:179). 


Towards a classification of Orissan Craftsmen : 


In Orissa, the craftsmen, by and large, come under the 
Shudra Varna from the view point of ethnic considerations. The 
non-craft based castes are delineated from craft-based castes 
as the latter pursue craft to earn their livelihood and distinguish 
themselves from cultivator castes, functional castes and service 
castes. The craft-based castes with their hereditary occupatio- 
nal specialisation, in matters of ritual purity/pollution are 
broadly classified under the jala-achala sprushya shudra and 
very often referred to as artisan/vocational castes. 


Further the craft is also practised by a number of caste 
groups who were regarded as avarna/asavarna, asprushya and 
currently categorised as the Scheduled Castes. 


The craft-based castes are further classified into three 
broad categories, in So far as the use of raw materials are con- 
cerned, as the metal craftsmen, non-metal craftsmen and other 
craftsmen. The metal craftsmen which basically include two 
categories, viz., ferrous metal craftsmen and non-ferrous metal 
craftsmen; the former deal with iron and the latter with gold, 
silver, copper, brass, bell-metal, zinc, alluminium, lead, tin and 
alloy of basic non-terrous metals. The non-metal craftsmen 
work with wood, stone, conch-shell, lac, clay or earth, glass, 
bamboo reed, grass, leather, etc. The other craftsmen are pain- 
ters, applique workers, tailors and weavers of various fabrics. 
A broad classification, not showing the order of precedence 
has been given in Appendix-! to the write-up. It may be appro- 
priate to mention here that the food craftsmen, oil-pressers, 
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water transport device makers, fishing-net makers, etc., are to 
be included under the third broad category i. e. ‘other crafts- 
men’, In addition, tribal people in Orissa also practise various 
crafts which will be discussed separately. 


In another way, we may consider a broad categorisation 
of craft in Orissa into three categories, viz. agriculture-based 
crafts, need-based essential crafts, and prestige-economy bas- 
ed crafts. The first category of crafts is directly linked with the 
agricultural economy, e. g., woodcraft and ironsmiths which 
are an essential part of the jajmani system. The second category 
does not fully come under the jajmani nexus and the crafts inclu- 
ded cater to the day to day need of people. The third category 
is beyond the purview of the jajmani system with ‘non-bound'’ 
mode of transactions, e. g., bell-metal smithy, gold and silver 
‘smithy, etc. These three broad categories essentially crystalise 
and confirm to three [levels of articulations-rural, urban and 
urban context. 


Need for a comparative study of Craft-grops : 


ହୁ “In Orissa State, various craft-groups pursue their craft 
and technology for their basic subsistence. We may combine 
‘them under one broad category as ‘craftsmen’ in order to disti- 
-nguish them from others, like agriculturists, hunters, fishermen, 
‘food-gatherers, etc. But among the craftsmen there exists a 
.number of perceptible differences which justifies the need for 
comparison. 


ls, The existing knowledge on the ethnography of craft-groups 
is scanty and inadequate. 


2. Almost all craft-groups are experiencing rapid transforma- 
tion due to modernisation and other processes of social 
change, but the mode, extent, process and rate of change 
are not uniform in all the cases. 
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The craft-groups exhibit differential attitudes towards 
change as the craft-groups differ in their social, economic, 
political and religious aspects and in the kinds of raw- 
materials utilised by them. Moreover, there exists a hier- 
archy of crafts. 


There is differential processes of exploitation and control 
Over natural resources for various crafts. 


The procurement and processing of raw-materials for 
various crafts are not uniform. 


The tools, equipments and technologies for various crafts 
differ perceptibly. . 


There is variation in matters of employment of labour and 
personnel. 


In the matters of capital investment there are also lot of 
differences. 


The entreprenurial skill and activities for the production of 
craft-commodities differ conspicuously. 


The production decision vary from one craft to the other 
because of the presence/absence of craft-guilds, stratified 
clientele and other connected aspects. 


The trend of occupational diversification in all craft- 
groups is not uniform. 


Some crafts provide full-time engagement where as others 
are part-time. ` 


Some crafts are relatively caste-free where as others rigid- 
ly caste-bound and the latter maintain craft fidelity and 


pose stumbling blocks for the in-road of other caste-groups. 
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From the above facts, it transpires that there is essential 
need for .a.comparative study of craft-groups in order to enha- 
nce our.knowledge of the relationship between man and 
environment, to locate the future of pre-industrial technologies, 
and to help the planning for development of various crafts 
facing the struggle for survival. 

.Orissan crafts. in the process of rapid economic development : 

in the past Second World War period, India and other deve- 
loping countries have experienced rapid economic develop- 
ment through industrialisation with the objective of achieving 
higher rates of economic growth. Notwithstanding the above 
objective, there has been increasing necessity of evolving a set 
of appropriate technology. In this context, it will be apt to 
mention here that J. 1. Furtado while emphasing on social 
modernization feels the necessity of the formation of a stable, 
self-regulating, self-sufficient, self-financing, small scale and 
viable human communities through independent economic 
systems, appropriate technologies, communal or collective 
organisations, pluralism and decentralised decision making...... 
...” (1979 : 119). In Thailand, the shift of emphasis for deve- 
lopment planning from urban to rural areas is witnessed from 
the launching of Integrated Rural Development Programmes 
(Cf. Pescod in Mac Andrews eds., 1979 : 198). Following, 
Professor Simon: Kuznet’s line of argument which emphasizes 
the technological, institutional and ideological constraints on 
the economic growth of developing nations, Tripathy, states 
that the developing nations have not been able to fully utilise 
the growth process by the adoption of modern technology 
(1977 : 18-20). In fact, there has been constant search for an 
appropriate technology for less developed countries and the 
range of choice appears to be unlimited. According to Rains 
and Fei, “inspite of the easy availability of imported technology 
the under developed country is well advised to select that 
which is more suitable for substantial modification or adapta- 
tion or even better, to innovate on the basis of a completely 
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indigenous technology by streamlining or modernizing trad- 
itiona! production functions” (quoted by Tripathy,op. cit. : 57). 
It is the opinion of several economists that appropriate techn- 
ology is to be adopted which is considered suitable fora 
particular product. Myint observes that the popular under 
developed countries suggest that they are Closed societies 
which are stagnating, in traditional isolation. But under the 
impact of the international niche they tend to be opened up to 
outside forces and the economic self-sufficiency of the tradit- 
ional subsistence economy has been disrupted (1973: 18). 
Moreover, the concept of disguised unemployment in the 
agrarian Sector poses strong arguments for protection of dome- 
stic manufacturing industries. The manufacturing industries 
should be given temporary protection for their survival during 
the infancy period (ibid : 119). 


Consequent upon the impact of economic modernization 
the crafts are undergoing rapid changes especially during the 
post Independence period of India. In order to cater to the new 
emerging needs some crafts show significant changes in the 
Jajmani relationship, whereas some are reviving gradually with 
the help ‘of state patronage and co-operativization and 
still some other crafts have been retaining their traditional! 
wealth and prestige-value notwithstanding several impediments 
on their way. 


Appendix-! 
A Broad Classification Of Orissan Craftsmen 
{ Not showlng the order of precedence ) 
CRAFT DIMENSION ETHNIC DIMENSION 


(Caste-groups practising the craft} 


1. Non-metal Crafts : 

(a) Wood craft Utensils, implements, furn- BADHE! 
iture and: fitting, toys, 
masks, wood carving. 

(b) Stone craft Utensils, Implements, sto- PATHURIA, 
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-ne carving images, etc. 


(c) Ciay craft Utensils, household app- 
liances, terracotta toys 


and figurines 


(d) Cane, bam- Containers, mats, furniture 
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SUTAR, BHARB- 
HUNJA,SANSI!A, 
GONR. 

KUMBHAR (Ori- 
ya, Bathuli, Mag- 
adha, Kanaujia, 
Rana, Sanabhatia, 
Badabhatia, Tele- 


nga). 
MEDIRI (Telugu- 


boo, reed, speaking, DOM. 
grass craft 
(e) Sea shell Ornaments, artistic objects SANKHAR!I 
and conch- 
shell craft 
(f) Horn craft Comb, artistic object, BADHE! 
musical instruments 
(g) Leather foot-wear, artistic object, MOCHI, 
craft musical instruments CHAMAR 
(h) Glass and bangles, utensils, ornamets KACHERA, ' 
beads craft PATASALIA 
(i) Lac craft Bangles, artistis objects, — 
icons. 
(j) Ivory craft Artistic objects. . — 
(K) Jute craft Household appliances, ropes, — 
sacs. 
(I) Coir craft Mats, rope, bed, artistic — 
objects. 
li METAL CRAFTS : 
(i) Ferro metal Utensils and appliances, KAMAR 


craft (iron) 
(I) Non-ferro 

metal craft: 
(a) Gold and 

Silver craft 


implements, weapons. 


Ornaments and jewllery, 


artistic and votary objects, 
icons. 


(b) Copper, br- Utensils and household 


SUNARTI, BANIA, 
ACHARI 
(Telugu speak- 
ing), KOMILA. 
TAMBERA, 
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onze, bell- appliances, implements, 
metal, brass, and weapons artistic and 
zinc, tin, votary objects, ornaments, 
aluminium, musical instruments, icons, 


lead and their alloys. 


111. OTHER CRAFTS : 


(a) Pattachitra — 

(b) Applique — 

(c) Puppetry — 

(d) Sola Pith-work oF 

(e) Leaf-plates (Khalipatra) — 

(f) Flower garland = 

(g) Camphor garland — 

(h) Papier-mache masks — 

(i) Weaving Cotton, tasar, silk (Pata), 
tie and dye fabrics. 


(j) Tailoring — 
(k) Oil-pressing => 
(1) Fishing netftraps = 


(m) Food craft = 
(n) Water transport devices — 

(0) Ganjapa cards — 

(p) Palm-leaf Chatai mat 
(q) Paddy seive bunch . Dhana shinsa 
(r) Feather work = 

(s) Batik painting on cloth — 

(t) Palm-leaf/Keora-leaf etching — 


5$ 


KANSARI, THA- 
TARI, RASARA, 
KHARURA, SIT- 
ULIA, GHANT- 
RA, THENTARI 
(RANA), ACHA- 
RI (Telugu spea- 
king), GHASI, 
DOM, etc. 


CHITRAKARA 
DARJ!I 


TANTI, PATARA, 
DERA, (DEVAN- 
GULU (Telugu- 
speaking), SAR- 
AK, RANGANI, 
KOL! 

DARJ! 

TELI, KUBER 
KEUTA, MNOLIA, 
KONDRA. 
GUDIA 

NOLIA 


NAHAKA, JYOTISHA 
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(u) Rice-grain work 
(v) Beads garland 
(w) Kaincha garland 


(x) Tamarind seed work 


(y) Lacquer work 
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Horticulture In Ancient And Early Mediaeval Orissa 


Ashok Kumar Rath, 
M. A., Dip-in-Archaeology. 


Agriculture is the principal occupation of the people in 
India since the Vedic Age. The Rig Veda states that it was the 
main industry of the village communities who used to recite 
hymns to save their crops from natural calamities, such aS, 
flood, drought and earthquake.?! For the prosperity of farmers, 
the Atharva Veda contains many prayers which were intended 
for good rain, ploughing, sowing, increase in the rate of pro- 
duction of corns, fruits and vegetables; exorcism against 
insects, wild animals and other harmful things.? In course of 
time agronomy was considerably improved. With the founda- 
tion of new royal dynasties, the rise and spread of their 
kingdoms and with the growth of population more and more 
lands were brought under cultivation to increase the quantum 
of production in varieties of crops, such as, rice, wheat, barley, 
bean, sesamum ‘which were the staple food-grains of the 
people. Besides, other favourite commodities of food like vege- 
tables, fruits, oil-seeds, spices, Sugarcane were also grown in 
gardens and orchards which were laid out on wide fields in 
the vicinities of the villages. In course of time, under the 
patronage of the growing royal! dynasties at the regional level 
lands were also granted for the promotion and extension of 
agriculture as well as horticulture which could yield enough 
surplous crops, vegetables, fruits, flowers, oil-seeds, betel 
leaves, etc., not only to meet the needs of the increasing popu- 
lation, but also for the observance of temple rites, festivals 
and other ceremonies. 


in ancient and early mediaeval Orissa (C. 700 B. C. to 
1306 A. D.} people had fairly a good knowledge in the science 
of horticulture which was developed to a considerable extent 
covering a wide rang of items, such as, fruit and vegetable 
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growing, floriculture, cultivation of oil-seeds, sugarcane, betel 
leaf, silk-cotton, tamarind, maintenance of parks, groves and. 
roadside plantation. in the Jaina and the Buddhist literatures, 
the accounts of Huien Tsang, the edicts of Asoka, the inscrip- 
tions of the Matharas, Eastern Gangas, Sailodbhavas, Bhauma- 
karas, Somavamsi-Kesaris and the Imperial Gangas and the 
sculptures of their times we find sundry references to 
horticulture and its importance in the religious, social and 
economic life of the people, a graphic account of which is 
given in the following pages. 


The antiquity of horticulture in Orissa may be traced ba- 
Ck to the 7th century B.C. The Jaina texts like Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra? , Abhidhana Rajendra“ and the Buddhist Jatakas like 
Kumbhakara Jataka® refer to the various fruit laden trees of the 
royal park of king Karakandu® (B.C. 700-650), the king of 
Kalinga, who abdicated the throne to become a Jaina monk. 
These literary works narrate that once Karakandu and his 
retinue ate mangoes from the fruit laden trees in the royal park 
and so the trees were stripped bare of their fruits. The king, 
therefore, compared the fate of the fruit laden trees with the 
barren ones which were spared such ravages owing to their 
barrenness. Reflecting upon the fact that worldly prosperity 
was the cause of all sorrows and unhappiness king Karakandu 
adopted the faith of the Jainas and after plecing his son on the 
‘throne exerted himself as a Sramana’. 


Mahavira is said to have meditated in some gardens of 
Orissa. It is stated in the Avashyaka niryukti® that in the 
eleventh year of his ascetic life Mahavira had, during his visit 
in Orissa, stood in meditation in Pedhalagama in the garden of 
Pedhala in the shrine of Polasa® located in the north-western 
part of Orissa. The Jaina literature further reveals! that Toshali 
was a centre of Jaina preachers and laity. When crops failed 
the. Jaina monks of Toshali lived on palm-fruits which was 
available in plenty. On the outskirts of Toshali there were ex- 
tensive gardens where vegetables, fruits, especially palm-fruits 
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were grown abundantly. The people of Toshali were fond of 
eating fruits and vegetables. They eked out their livelihood by 
selling fruits and vegetables?! , 


The Gandavyuha, a Buddhist Sanskrit work of the third 
century A, D., also gives a vivid description of the city of 
Toshali which contained lawns, bowers of fruit trees, plants, 
groves and gardens! . 


The Mauryan Emperor, Asoka, has launched a compre- 
hensive scheme for public utility which included horticulture 
and plantation of rare medicinal plants for men and animals. 
He took care of the plantation growth of medicinal herbs 
which were cultivated in Government-owned fields!3. in 
Rock Edict Il we find that whenever medicinal herbs, whether 
for men or animals not available were imported and planted 
in the State Botanical Gardens. Besides, Asoka also planted 
banyan trees and mango groves for shade and rest of both 
men and beasts. Plantation of fruit and flower trees were also 
encouraged:. The scope of this programme was also extended 
to Kalinga which received special administrative care of Asoka 
owing to the great destruction caused to its people by the 
Kalinga War. These measures of Asoka indicate the importance 
of trees, groves and medicinal herbs in providing shade, food, 


flower, medicine, fuel and other items of daily necessities of 
the peopl2. 


Kalinganagari, the capital city of Kharavela, was adorned 
with gates, tanks, cisterns of coo! water, parks and gardens. 
The Hathigumpha inscription!’ reveals that Kharavela in his 
first regnal year repaired the gates, ramparts and buildings, 
erected embankments; excavated tanks of cool water; and res- 
tored the parks, groves and gardens which were damaged by 


the ravages of storm, at a cost of thirty-five hundred thousand 
coins. 


Hiuen Tsang, who had visited Kalinga in 639 A. D., has 
stated that in Odra the soil was rich and.fertile producing 
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abundant grains. Every kind of fruit was grown here more than 
tho <e of other lands. But he has not been able to name the 
Stranga shrubs and beautiful flowers that grew here?6, He has 
further stated that Kalinga was fertile having regular seed-time 


and harvest where luxuriant flowers and fruits were grown 
abundantly!7. 


The inscriptions of Orissa during the period, 5th centuiy 
A. D. to the 13th century A. D., throw considerable light on the 
maintanance of gardens in the vicinity or in the precincts of 
the temples, palaces and capital cities; the cultivation of man- 
go, coconut, plantain, oil-seed, sugarcane and betel leaf and 
plantation of Kadamba (Anthocephalus Kadamba Miq.), Tinduka 
( Diospyrous- Melanoxylon), Vilva (Aegle Marmalos), Jambu (Eugenia 
Jambos), Madhuka (Bassia-Latifolia), Nimba (Azadirachta-Indica), 
Salmali (Bombax-Malbaricum), tamarind and other trees on the 
boundaries of the villages. These inscriptions contain referen- 
ces on the land grants to people, temples, institutions, etc., 
which include homestead lands, lands for gardening and culti- 
vable wet lands. 


In the inscriptions of the Matharas, for example, the 
Ningondi grant!8 of Prabhanjana Varman (A.D. 486-501) we 
find reference to Salmali (silk-cotton) trees. The inscriptions 
of the Eastern Gangas contain reference to gardens. The Nara- 
simhapalli plates!? of Hastivarman ( 577 A.D.) records the 
grant of the village Rohavaka on the northern boundary of 
which there was a palm-grove. The Chicacole plates 2° of 
Devendravarman | (681 A. D.) reveals that on the northern 
boundary of the village Poppangika there was a fruit and flower 
garden. It is known from the Dharmalingesvara plates?! (682 
A. D.) of the same king that on the eastern and western boun- 
daries of the village Haduvaka, identified with Adva near 
Paralakhemundi?2 there were groves containing a number of 
trees such as Kadamba, Nimba, Sarjja, Timira, Chincha, Bhalla-. 
taka, Jambu, Salmali, Kosamba, Madhuka and tamarind. In the 
Padali (or Pattali) grant?3 of Lokamahadevi, queen mother of 
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Yuvaraja Rajendravarman (811 A. D.) we find mention of Vilva 
and mango trees. The Bangalore plates of Devendravarman IV2% 
(849 A. D.) refer to the plantation of Madhuka and tamarind 
trees. 


The Madhuka tree is associated with the legendary 
origin of the Madhukesvara at Mukhalingam worshipped by the 
Eastern Gangas. That is why the Eastern Gangas encouraged 
the plantation of Madhuka to commemorate the origin of their 
God. The legend says that the accursed Gandharvas of the 
Himalayan region were born as Savaras in Kalinga. Their king 
was Chitragriva who had two queens namely Chitti and 
Chitkala. As per the tribal rules Chitragriva allotted to each of 
his quean a branch of the Madhuka tree, so that they could 
earn their bread from the earnings of its flowers and fruits. 
Thus the Madhuka tree was keenly associated with the life of 
the Savaras. Chitkala was a devotee of Siva by whose grace 
she could get more flowers and fruits from the branch remain- 
ed to her share. So much so, Chitti out of jealousy quarrelled 
with Chitkala. To stop this quarrel between the two queens 
Chitragriva attempted to cut off the tree. Just then God Siva in 
the form of a Linga appeared from the tree in between the two 
branches. As the Linga came out of the trunk of a Madhuka 
tree it was named Madhukesvara. By worshipping God Madhu- 
kesvara, the Gandharvas who were born as Savaras, got rid of 
their curse and returned to their abode at Himalaya mountain?25. 
The tribal people, particularly the Savaras, inhabiting the 
Eastern Ganga kingdom extending from the river Vamsadhara 
in the north to the Godavari in the south, used to drink wine 
which was prepared out of Madhuka flowers and fruits. There- 
fore, the Eastern Gangas encouraged wide spread cultivation 
of Madhuka trees. 


The Sailodbhavas of Kongoda maintained gardens and 
parks on both the banks of the river Salima (Salia) flowing near 


their capital, for the pleasure and recreation of its 
inhabitants.26 
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The Bhaumakara inscriptions also contain references 
to various types of flowers and fruits. The Hindol!l plates 
of Subhakara 111 (A.D. 839) refer to Vanamandara (Hibi- 
scus rosasinensis), mango, plam-fruit and Karanja (Pongamia 
glabra) trees. The Dhenkanal copper plate?8 of Tribhub- 
ana Mahadevi 1 ( 846 A.D. ) reveals that women of the 
Bhaumakara Age were fond of Malati (jasmine or Aganosma 
Caryophyllata) flower, Besides, it also refers to Tantravaya 
(Weaver) which suggests that weaving was an industry 
at that time and that the Tantravaya wove fabrics from 
Saimali which was under cultivation since the days of the 
Matharas. The Santigrama copper plate of Dandi Mahadevi 
(916 —923 A.D.) 2% , the Taltali grant of Dharma Mahadevi 3! 
and the land grants of their feudatories, such as the Tungas 3! 
and the Banjas 32 refer to Saundhika (Distiller of Wine) 
which suggest that distitlery was an important industry and that 
drinking wine was a custom during the Bhaumakara period. 
Evidently the “‘Saundhikas manufactured liquor from the 
Madhuka and other scented flowers. 


The Somavamsi inscriptions also throw considerable 
light on horticulture. The Sirpur stone inscription of Mahab- 
havagupta Balarjuna 33 (A.D. 750—800) reveals that Malak- 
aras (Gardeners) were dwelling at Sripura, the early capital 
of the Somavamsis. The Chaudwar plates?“ refer to a 
pleasure garden of Janmejaya 1 (A D. 882—922). It is 
know from the Jatesinga and Dungri plates 35 that Yayati 11 
(A.D. 1025—1040) built a Pramodavana (pleasure garden) 
adjacent to his palace and laid-out gardens and parks for the 
recreation of the people at his capita! Pattana Suvarnapura 
(modern Sonepur in the Balangir district) near the confluence 
of the rivers Mahanadi and Tel. Such Pleasure gardens were 
also found in the capital cities, viz., Rajagriha, Vaisali and 
Kapilavastu. 36 Extensive cultivation of Madhuka and mango 
is alluded to in the Sonepur plates of Janmejaya 1,37 Jatesinga 
and Dungri plates of Yayati 11 and Ratnagiri charter of 
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Karnakesari 38 (1106A.D.) In the Somavamsi period also the 
Saundhikas prépared wine from Madhuka flowers and fruits. 


In the inscriptions of the Imperial Gangas, we find 
references to cultivation of flowers, fruits, oil-seeds, betel leaf 
and other grains. These inscriptions contain land grants for 
regular supply of flowers, fruits, betel leaf and oil for worshipp 
ing to various gods and goddesses. 3? An inscription on the 
inner walls of the Jagamohan of the Lingaraja temple at 
Bhubaneshwar records the grant of oil measuring 24 Kuncha- 
ngas (24 small earthen pots) by Chodagangadeva in the Saka 
Year 1034 (A.D.1112) to God Kirttivasa or Lingaraja for the 
maintenance of Akhandadipa or the perpetual lamp. ° An insc- 
ription of the Kedaresvara temple 4! at Bhubaneshwar reveals 
that Raja Paramardideva donated perpetual lamp in the Saka 
year 1064 (A.D.1142) to lord Kedaresvara. Another charter 42 
records the grant of three Puttis?3 (24 acres) of land for the 
supply of castor oil for perpetual lamp at the temple. 


During the reign of Rajaraja 111 (A.D.1198—1211) we 
come across inscriptional 4% references for the supply of castor 
oil to god. The Nagari plates of Aniyankabhimadeva 11145 (1230 
A.D.) refer to Tailika or Oilmen. This suggests that oil-seeds 
were cultivated in plenty and that oil was in great demand 
for lighting lamps in the palaces, temples, houses, royal courts, 
etc. Manufacture of oil became an important industry ran by 
the Tailikas. The commemorative inscription “6 of Anantavas- 
udeva temple at Bhubaneshwar reveals that Ekamra was ever 
brilliant with flowers of every season. The word Tambulika 
(cultivator of betel leaf) appears in the Nagari plates of Aniya- 
nkabhimadeva 11147 (1230 A.D.).The votive inscription of Nar- 
asimhadeva 1 48 (A. D. 1238 —46) in the Jagamohan of the 
Lingaraja temple records the grant of 15 1/2 Batis 3? of land 
for daily offerings of various articles including Tambula (Piper 
betle) or betel leaf to Lord Kirttivasa and Siddha Lambodara. 
The Simhachalam temple inscription °° dated Saka 1212 (1290 
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A.D.) also refers to offerings of Tambula to God Narasimhasv- 
ami. Thus it is evident that betel leaf was cultivated and popu- 
lar during the Imperial Ganga period. 


Cultivation of sugarcane (Yava Godhu Mekshu) is 
known from the Nagari plates 5! of Anangabhimadeva 111. 
The same copper plates also refer to Gaudika 52 or Maker of 
Sugar which suggest that sugar-making was also an industry 
in the Ganga period. An inscription 53 incised on the Bhimesv- 
ara temple at Draksharama reveals that Bhanudeva 1 (A.D. 
1264—1278) gave to learned Stotriya Brahmins one hundred 
pieces of land highly decorated with large and beautiful edi- 
fics, shaded by numerous gardens of mango, coconut, banana 
and other trees. The Srikurmam temple inscription 5“ dated 
Saka 1201 (1279 A.D.) records the gift of four Tummus 55 of 
garden lands to the God by Babbi, the great Commander ot 
Narasimhadeva 11 and 1 1/2 Puttis of land to the Gardeners. 
The Srikurman temple inscription No. 1151 56 dated Saka 
1227 (1305 A.D.) of the 27th regnal year of Narasimhadeva 11 
records the gift by Mahapatra Sri Vasudeva Jiyyana, for the 
benefit of his long life, a land measuring three Tummus for a 
flower garden and three Pandums 5? for the Gardeners for the 
upkeep of the garden so that they might present deily a flower 
garland to God Kurmesvara. 


The sculptural representation of various types of trees, 
flowers, creepers and fruits in the caves and temples of Orissa 
also bear testimony to the importance of horticulture. The 
tees which frequently occur within the friezes of the caves of 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri at Bhubaneshwar are banana, mango, 
jack - fruits and custard apple. Various types of flowers and 
creepers of graceful curves have been largely depicted with 
arch bands surmounting the door openings of the Rani 
Gumpha and Jaya —Vijaya Gumpha.58 In the Ganesha Gumpha, 
a women carrying a bunch of mangoes in her right hand 69 
is depicted. The Vaitala, Muktesvara, Brahmesvara, Rajarani 
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and Lingaraja temples at Bhubaneshwar contain beautiful 
and.intricate floral designs. The vivacious Alasakanyas, con- 
cious of their beauty and with exquisite and seductive charms, 
are shown in various roles such as holding flowery branches 
of the Asoka tree (Saraca Indica) or plucking flowers®®. 


I Thus from a study of the literary, epigraphic and sculptu- 
ral sources it may be concluded that horticulture assumed 
considerable importance in the religious and socio-economic 
life of the people during the ancient and the early mediaeval 
period. The cultivation of Salmali, Madhuka, sugarcane and 
oil-seeds gave an impetus to the growth of weaving, brewery, 
sugar and oil-seed pressing indu stries. Besides, horticulture also 
led to the rise of new functional castes such as Tantravaya 
(Weaver), Saundhika (Brewer), Tailika (Oil-men), Tambulika 
(cultivator of bete! leaf), Gaudika (manufacturer of molasses and 
sugar) and Malakaras (Gardeners) in the early mediaeval 
Or'ssan society, 
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Dr. Ramesh Prasad fohapatra, 
M. A., Ph. D., D. Litt. 


- Jaina.art of Orissa can very well be studied with the help 
of relief sculptures on the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
hills, at Bhubaneshwar in Puri district, large number of loose 
sculptures of Tirthankaras, Sasanadevis, Ganadharas and 
Purvadharas and votive objects like Chaumukhas and Manast- 
ambhas found not only in the hill tracts of Mayurbhanj, 
Kendujhar and Koraput districts but also in the plain lands of 
Baleshwar, Cuttack and Puri districts. The other districts of 
Orissa are scantily represented in matters of Jaina antiquities. 
A thorough survey of Jaina monuments in Orissa reveals that 
there were three major centres of Jaina activity in Orissa 
located at Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills in Puri district, 
Podasingidi in Kendujhar district and Bhairavasinghpur in 
Koraput district. Several other minor centres were cleveloped 
in the surrounding areas of these three major centres. Udayagiri 
and i<handagiri hills contain relics of Jaina activity from the 
first century B. C. till the modern period. 


Jaina temples are noticed at places like Koisari and 
Pundal in Mayurbhanj district; Chaudwar, Cuttack town and 
Bhanpur in Cuttack district; Khandagiri in Puri district; and 
Bhairavasinghpur and Suai in Koreput district, But they are of 
little help to us for studying the Jaina art. Architecturally they 
foilowed the style of contemporary Brahminical monuments. 
The temples at Koisari and Pundal are no more extent though 
an account of their ruins have been vividly noted by N. N. Vasu 
in his work “Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj”. The 
apsidal structure which was exposed by Devala Mitra on the 
crest of Udayagiri hill at Bhubaneshwar is available up to the 
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basement only. The’ Jaina temples of Choudhury Bazar in 
Cuttack town and that of the one on the top of the Khandagiri 
hill at Bhubaneshwar were built during the period of- Maratha 
rule in Orissa. 2; Similarly the temples located at Chaudwar and 
Bhanpur in Cuttack district are of recent date. The two ava- 
ilable Jaina temples of Suai in Koraput district were built in 
Triratha pattern with low tower topped by Amalaka. Afonrg their 
door jambs are noticed square and circular rosettes enclosed 
within dotted squares. There is no niche in the central Rahas for 
the Parsvadevatas nor their outer wails are decorated with 
meotifs.? 


Relief Sculptures of 
Udayagiri and Khndagiri Caves. 


The twin hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri at Bhubane- 
shwar comprise a number of rock-cut monuments of the first 
century B.C. Of late the Archaeological Survey of India 
numbered them eighteen in Udayagiri and fifteen in Khanda- 
giri, “ besides the rock-cut wells found in these hills. Emperor 
Kharavela, his Chief queen, the successors and his officers 
were responsible for excavating these monuments as revealed 
from the inscriptions on the body of several of these caves. 
Most of these caves have traditional names assigned to them 
having, however, no historical significance At the sametime 
there is a good deal of confusion in their nomenclatures in 
different books, which indicate thut their names have been 
varying from time to time. 


The caves et Udayagiri and Khandagiri were excavated 
at varying heights foliowing the configuration of the hill and 
by connecting several of them wherever necessary through 
rock-cut steps, some of which exist even now. These caves 
provide little amenities as they were designed for Jaina 
ascetics. The inner height of their cells does not allow a man 
to stand erect. They are generally plain inside except a few 
Jaina images carved in some of them in the mediaeval .period 
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Tre sloping ridge of the floor towards the back and extending 
from one end to the other facilitated for the occuptation of 
these cells by a number of mendicants at a time. Shelves have 
been provided in verandahs of some leading caves to keep 
articles of daily use. Their ceilings are generally flat or 
arched. 


. The cells have been designed on one, two or three sides 
of the verandah. There is no departure from this pattern, 
even in double storeyed ones. At places extra side wings along 
with independent pillared verandahs have been added to the 
main wing. The upper storey in most cases does not exist 
immediately over the lower one but slightly recedes back. 


The facades of the cells containing doors from one to 
four as per their size are extensively, decorated with sculptures. 
Several door openings provided adequate light to the 
dwellers. 


Some of the doorways are simple, but most of the cells 
with verandah and some of those without pillared verandahs 
have doorways with side pilasters; a tympanum and tympanum 
arch within two semicircular lines. The verandah is short or 
long according to the size of the back rooms. It is generally 
benched inside corresponding to the three walls. The floor of 
the verandah is cut lower than the cell and the flat roof is 
supported by massive pillars as well as non-functional brack- 
ets, pilasters and lintels. Where there is no verandah, the front 
part of the cells project forward in the shape of some animals. 
Extended parts of the verandah roof are cut inside to form 
eaves to check rain water. The ends of the verandah are often 
provided with male armed guards, both mounted on animals 
as well as standing in barefoot or at times with boots. In rare 
cases, however,alady figure occurs at one side of the verandah. 


The entire absence of a sanctuary, which is an indispen- 
sible concomitant of a rock-cut Buddhist monastery, is a 
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peculiar feature of this place. The Jaina monks apparently 
substituted it by a structural one. In later period, however, 
some of the dwelling cells were converted into shrines with 
minor alterations, such as, increasing the height of the cham- 
ber by the axcavation of the floor to a deeper depth and provi- 
ding greater space by the removal of not only the partition 
walls between contiguous cells but those dividing the veran- 
dah. These caves were also marked by the absence of internal 
pillars within the chamber. 


The sculptural representation of these monuments comp- 
rises broadly the narrative panels of popular legends, historical 
episodes, religious observances, tree worship, dancing sequen- 
ce depicted within Intervening space between arch-bands 
and tympana and individual guards, bracket figures, Vidyadh- 
aras, capitals of pillars and a series of decorative designs both 
floral and linear within arch-bands, pilasters, brackets, railings, 
etc. In addition to these, representation of Jaina Tirthankaras 
and Sasanadevis of the mediaeval period are also found in the 
inner walls of the main caves of Khandagiri hill. 


The narrative sculptures noticed on the facades of some 
of the leading caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills are 
infact the most extensive series of sculptured scenes to be 
found in any rock-cut caves of their age and even in their 
ruined state are full of interest for the study of cave art. 


The relief sculptures on the outer faces of the Guard 
rooms of Rani Gumpha represent hills, springs, lotus lakes, 
trees laden with leaves and fruits, natural rock-shelters, and a 
wide range of wild animals and birds. The totus lakes are 
filled with merrily sporting elephants. Stella Kramarisch consi- 
ders these depictions as the earliest archaeological evidence 
of landscape scenes in Indian art. 


The third compartment of the lower right wing of Rani- 
Gumpha exhibits a girl dancing gracefully under a pillared 
pavilion and four seated companions forming the orchestra, the 
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nearest playing on a mridanga, the second on a drum, the third 
on a harp and the fourth blowing a flute. The dancing girl 
with outstretched hands has her hairs arranged in plaits partly 
covered by a flowing veil. The roof of the pavilion is relieved 
stepped merlons and its supporting pillars fittingly carved. 


The long frieze on the facade of Chota Hathi Gumpha 
depicts the masterly carving of six vigorous elephants, three on 
both sides of the arch over the doorway. They proceed from 
the near by forest with branches of trees holding on their 
trunks evidently to offer to an object of veneration. The two 
tuskers on both sides are moving in rhythmic pose. 


The long drawn panel between the second and the third 
doorway of Manchapuri Gumpha is ascribed to the reinstal- 
ment of Kalinga Jina by the Emperor Kharave!a. In the centre, 
on a h'gh pedestal, rests the object of worship. The assemblage 
on the right is a group of four standing votaries with folded 
hands who came there on a majestic elephant left behind. 
Above the figure is suggested the heavenly region by the 
symbol of sun, two flying gandhervas carrying celestial musical 
instruments and flying vidyadharas in the extreme right corner 
who hasten towards the object of worship in the attitucle of 
scattering flowers from a tray on their left hand. 


The door-heads within arched bands of the Ananta 
Gumpha .are filied with relief sculptures depicting the driving of 
a chariot, worship ofan elephant, Gajalakshmi and tree 
within railings. 


Flattened surfaces of arch bands over doorways of some 
caves of the place are relieved with scrolls of honey-suckles 
flowers, fruits, creepers, animals, birds and human beings at 
option without any reference to uniformity and these are conn- 
ected together by horizontal friezes starting from the springing 
points where one can notice figures of elephants, lions, deer 
and makeras from the mouths of which issue endless creepers. 
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The pinacle of the arches are carved with Jaina religious symb- 
ofs. Door pilasters are crowned by winged and addorsed animal 
figures. They are carved in three quarters and appear naturalis- 
tic. The wings provided to these animals as well as those found 
in front of the pillar and pilaster tops of the verandah of some 
caves are due to the influence of West-Asian art tradition. 


Vidyadharas or semi divine figutes running in haste or 
hovering in the sky with offerings in hands in the beginning and 
end of a sculptured ¢rieze and over some object of religious 
affinity render them as a subject of deep study on ancient 
Indian art and iconography. The figure of Vidyadhara before the 
beginning of the opening frieze of the upper storey of Rani 
Gumpha is seen wearing an elaborate headdress, an under 
garment with folds and plaits dangling in front, a floating scarf, 
ear-rings, necklace, bangles and holding in the outstretched 
left hand a tray of flowers and a rol! of garland, and in the 
right hand stalks of a lotus flower and three buds interlaced 
with each other intended for offering. The modelling of the fig- 
ure specially in the lower portion is supple and the entire 
composition is clearly indicative of warmth and fervour chara- 
cterising a devotee. The artist's skill is displayed in the garland 
hanging from the tray, folds of scarf, the under garment and 
the inter weaving of lotus stalks. 


Representation of Guard figures are noticed standing or 
mounted on animals in front of the terminal piers of some 
caves of the place. The right pilastes of Jay-Vijaya Gumpha is 
occupied by a sparsely draped female, tall and slender and 
wearing heavy ear-ornamens and a garland with her coiffure 
decorated with a flower and a leaf, fondles a parrot perched 
on her fingers. The standing Guards are generally clad with a 
long piece of cloth, scarf, ear-ornaments and bangles. They 
hold a long spear in right hand and sheathed sword suspended 
from the left shoulder. | 
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The outer and inner brackets of the extant verandah 
pillars. and, pilasters are. often: relieved: with decorative motifs, 
human figures, animals, floral designs, winged; and enigmatic 
figures, squattish. Ganas, ¢avaliers, scenes of lion-humting, ele- 
Phant catching, etc. Singe the: brackets are.all designed in 
curved, fashion, the animals; and human, figures. on: them. are ble- 
nded accordingly. The delineation of the trotting elephant on 
the outer face of the bracket of the Tentuli Gumpha is strikingly 


naturalistic. 


The display of linear designs consist mostly the bead, 
vertical: and horizontal; bands: within. sections, curved: lines 
enclosing: half medellions. or enclosing arch bands. and floral 
designs within them: and. circles bordering: the: bracket figures. 


Trees representing or symbolising forest as an object of 
veneration are noticed on the facades of some caves. The 
representation ofthese trees are invariably found within rail- 
ings having close affinity with their counterparts in the sculpt- 
ures of Sanchi, Bharhut, Mathura.and Amaravati. 


Creepers. of graceful carves: with buds or: fulirblown 
flowers have been largely shown.in. the arch. bands surmount- 
ing door-heads. In the curves of continuous and contrary 
flextures. the principle of gradation and contrast. have: been 
skillfully, illustrated, In many.cases, however, the creepers.have. 
conventional representation. 


Flowers of: numerous varieties in: the~ manner-ot: decorat- 
ive.elements within areh- bands; space-fillers in- single patches, 
garlands inthe. hands oaf:‘devotees and- within trays, buds atta- 
ched to statks:and~held-by- bracket: figures and:birds, cormtainer- 
of-fatusc lakes; adorning: haindo‘s of-tady.figures and: VWidyadh- 
aris and decorating outer side of Purnaghatas are: noticed: 
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extensively.-On the whole representation of lotus flowers have 
occupied a predominent place. 


The representation of varieties of animals, birds 
and reptiles indicates the extensive knowledge of the sculptors 
about the physiognomy of these species. The knowledge 
based partly on actual and keen observation of nature and 
partly on conventions. Among animals we find the species of 
elephant, lion, horse, bull, deer, monkey, fox, antelope and 
hare. The type of birds include parrot, dove. peacock,,crane and 
goose. In regard to the reptiles the depiction of snake is 
abundant. 


Domestic life at this place is depicted through male and 
female costumes comprising clothes, ornaments and coiffures. 
Many objects of indoor domestic use have also been found. 
They include mostly caskets, trays, bowls, spouted-jars, pitch- 
ers, money purse, wicker stands, flywhisks, umbrellas, flower 
garlands, musical instruments and weapons of war. The decor- 
ative ornaments on the bodies of the men and the women figu- 
res of the place appear to be crude and unsophisticated, They 
have a touch of folk stylein them. 


Thus, in brief, the figures of these caves are full of, ani- 
mation and liveliness and have been portrayed so as to indicate 
human activities either in the scene of abduction, elephant 
hunt, worshipping sacred tree or enjoying a dance sequence as 
represented in the friezes. The female figures are equally musc- 
ular lacking in feminine grace. The West-Asian motifs like 
honey-suckles, merlons, winged and enigmatic figures which 
had an all-India distribution during this period indicate the 
cultural diffusion through art motifs. 


“The individual sculptures decorative bands and the 
broad friezes, that are met with here "observes R.L. Mitra” are 
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not the results of first attempt at this remote place, but formed 
a part of the schoo! of art, crude, though they may be, evincing 
much technical knowledge and sufficient mastery to give 
shape to life and feeling. The faces are shown in bas-relief in 
evey position in fu!l or in three-quarters and half profiles. The 
poses of the figures are easy and natural, their movement viva- 
cious and elastic and emotions like agony, pleasure, fear, dete- 
rmination, mental tension, etc, tolerably well expressed. Vigor- 
ous action delineated in every limb surpasses the lack of finish 
and the fineness in chiselling of the sculptures. The composi- 
tion is fairly coherent and effective, the different figures: bear 
relationship with one another. The reliefs have matured into 
depth displaying considerable plasticity of form and naturalism 
of modelling. S!ender figures of men and women are marked 
by suavity of outline. Long ages of neglect and decay have 
defaced the figures as we now see them but still it is not 
difficult to perceive that their conception, and execution, their 
grouping and disposition, their drapery and ornaments were 
such as only men theoretically and practically familiar with 
sculptures for a long time could execute”. 


Loose sculptures in stone & metal : 


Pieces of Jaina sculptures in stone belonging to different 
periods are heavily scattered in the districts referred to above 
and the sculptures representing Jaina icons normally follow the 
covenanted injunctions. Specific rules have been given in art 
manuals for making an image artistically perfect and the auth- 
ors of these manuals were well-versed in sculptural art. 


The distinguishing features of a Jaina Tirthankara image 
are its long hanging arms, the auspicious .Srivata symbol, the 
mild form, youthful body and nudity. Other characterstics of 
such images seem to be the main figure attended by Yaksha 
and Yakshini and the presence of the Kevala tree under ‘which 
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he attained the supreme knowledge besides one or more of the 
eight Pratiharyas which consists of heavenly tree, a throne se- 
at, trilinear umbrella, halo, drum, showers of celestial blossoms, 
Chauris and heavenly music. In a complete image all the eight 
Pratiharyas are noticeable. Sasanadevatas are to be noticed in 
front of the pedestal but when they appear in individual sculp- 
tures the keynote to recognise is the presence of a small Jina 
figure on the top of the statue. Each Tirthankara (except the 
earlier ones at Mathura) is cognisable by Lanchana usually 
placed below the image. The figures of Risabhanatha and 
Parsvanatha respectively have matted locks of hairs falling on 
their shoulders and canopies of a seven hooded snake over 
their heads. From the Gupta period onwards not only we find 
the Chauri-bearers on either side but also the Lanchana contin- 
uously present along with a Jaina Tirt hankara figure. These 
marks usually consist of animal, bird, reptile, flower, object 
like pitcher, conch-shell, Vajra, moon, Swastika, etc., and con- 
vey artistic tradition of their period of execution. 


The throne seat either plain or fashioned in multipeta- 
lled lotus design-is invariably supported by spirited lions at the 
corners. In rare cases, however, Gajasimha motifs appear in 
place of the lions. In more developed images a decorated cloth 
is found spread over the throne seat. In case of metal icons 
the lotus seat is supported by an oval or rectangular hollowed 
base supported by legs at each corner. Lower part of the thr- 
one seat is invariably contained a host of devotees seated in 
kneeling pose with folded hands amidst heaps of offerings. On 
the Parsvantha images Nagakanyas appear invariably below 
the pedestal. 


The Chauri-bearer on both the sides of a Tirthankara is 
always represented in standing pose with fly-whisk in one 
hand. These figures are decked in ‘rich costumes although the 
Tirthankar' to whom they render service is carved in nude form. 
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These Chauri-bearers at times are provided with separate lotus 
pedestals. 


The Trithankara images in some cases are conceived 
within decorative Toranas, the ends of the horizontal bar of 
which are fitted with Makara or elephant heads. In exception- 
al cases chains of pearls are falling from the mouth of these 
figures. The horizontal bar on the other hand are relieved with 
floral medallions, beaded and wavy lines as well as various 
geometrical patterns. 


Astagrahas are figured - vertically with some standing 
Tirthankar figures. They represent conventional artistic and 
iconographic features of the period. The trees associated with 
the Tirthankaras are shown with spreading branches and leaves 
overhead. In rare cases the leaves of trees are very delicately 
carved. The mango tree behind the Ambika image is shown in 
a very naturalistic way. 


Both the seated and standing Parsvanatha images of 
Orissa are provided with canopies of a seven hooded snake. 
In case of the seated figures the hoods just cover the head of 
the Tirthankara. But in cases of standing images the coils of 
the snake originating from the pedestal are gathered at the 
back displaying remarkable design. 


Umbrellas in three folds over the heads of the Tirthankars 
display remarkable work of art. In some cases the staff to which 
the folds of the umbrella are attached is very delicately carved 
with its end visible at the top. The folds of umbrella are desi- 
gned as lotus petals, and at times strings of jewels are shown 
falling down from the lower fold. 


Heavenly figures are generally shown flying on the top 
region with garlands of flowers in both the hands. Close to 
them are shown hands beating drums, cymbals, and both, to 
produce Divya Dhvani. 
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Halo or pravamantdala of beautiful radiance forming one of 
the items of the astapratiharyas has also been represented behi- 
nd the head of the Jaina Tirthankaras and Sasanadevis alike. In 
earlier form they are entirely plain and eliptical in shape. Occa- 
sionally thesc plain haloes were given a beaded border. in the 
next stage of clevelopment they appear to be circular in design 
either entirely plain or with simple decoration in lotus petals 
and beaded chains. In more elaborate ones the visible surface 
was very delicately designed with profuse representation of 
lotus petals, floral medallions, auspicious marks, diamond- 
shaped designs and linear motifs. In complicated ones they are 
designed in two sections, one nne’ and the other outer and 
both are equally decorated. 


Tirvali of three folds on the neck of all Tirthankara ima- 
ges are distinctly shown. The hairs on the heads of the Tirthan- 
karas axcept Risabhanatha are arranged in spiral curls with 
occasional evidence of a top knot at the centre. In case of 
Risabhanatha the hairs are arranged in matted locks and gath- 
erd in the fashion of a crowning mukuta leaving few strands 
falling on the broad shoulders. 


Among the great religions of India certain symbolic 
postures in hands and legs play prominent parts in spiritual 
oontemplation. They are believed to be aids to mental concen- 
tration. We find several such poses like Kayotsarga, Yogasana, 
Lalitasana, Maharajalila and Tribhanga associated with sitting 
or standing Jaina Tirthankaras and Sasanadevis of Orissa. The 
Sasanadevis display abhaya, Varada, anjali, tarjani, and vitarka 
mudras in their hands in addition to the numerous varieties of 
emblems ranging from weapons of war to manuscripts, musical 
instruments, rosary, waterpot, crescent moon, baby on the lap, 
flowers, fruits and branches of tree. They have their designs 
corresponding to the type prevalent during the period or conve- 
ntionalised by canons of art. 
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Miniature figures of Ganadharas and Purvadharas 
depicted along with the image of Adinatha in a single piece of 
stone are also noticed in Orissa. Onc of such slabs is kept on 
the central pedestal of the Jaina temple at Cuttack and another 
amidst the ruins of a Siva temple in the village Panchagan in 
Puri district. in all such cases the figures of Ganadharas and 
Purvadharas are carved standing in Kavotsarga posture. The 
Tirthankara Risabhanatha at the top of the slab, however, re- 
presented seated in yogasana pose. 


“ Only two bpillars popularly known as Manasastambha of 
the Jainas are known so far from Kamta,a place in Koraput 
district. They represent under the spreading branches of the 
sacred tree seated figures of Tirthankaras and in their lower 
section Kshetrapa!la images brandishing swords. 


The Jaina Chaumukhas otherwise known as Sarvatabha- 
dra Pratimas have nude Jaina Tirthankaras carved standing 
within niches of all the four sides. They are designed in the 


shape of pidhamundis or angasikharas of Orissan temple 
architecture. 


Thus the history of Jainism in Orissa as revealed through 
sculptural art from early historical period to the late mediaeval 
period is fascinating. The sculptural art of the Jainas of the 
pre-Christian era are revealed through relief sculptures on the 
caves of the twin hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. The art 
tradition of these relief sculptures can satisfactorily be viewed 
with the artistic beauty and grace of those found at Sanchi, 
Bharhut, Mathura, and Amaravati irrespective of their reli- 
gious affiliations. One can easily view the characterstic Gupta 
style lingered and served as the basis for Jaina sculptures till 
the 8th century A. D. In the subsequent period local stylisation 
set in and this developed into a stylistic degeneration after the 
13th century A. D. In the later phase there ensued a brisk 
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artistic activity, under the patronage of Jaina migrants from 
Western India. The Jaina community of Western India is mos- 
tly of Svetambara persuasion. The Svetambaras generally prefer 
to have images carved in white marble stone in installation 
in their temples. As marble stone is not available in this part 
of the country the Jaina .patrons of Orissa have to import poli- 
Shed images in marble stone chiefly from Rajasthan which has 
been the most reputed centre. of marble stone carving in India. 
Hence, Jaina sculptures in, Orissa of this phase are mostly 
brought from Rajasthan. Instances can be given from the abun- 
dance of marble sculptures preserved in the Jaina temple on 
the crest of Khandagiri and the Jaina shrine located at 
Alamchand Bazar of Cuttack town. The colossal image. of 
Parsvanath in black marble enshrined in the marble structure 
near the entrance of the main Jaina temple of Khandagiri is of 
modern built being installed in the year 19507. 
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A RIDDLE IN ORISSAN HISTORY 


Padmasri Dr. Satyanarayan Rajaguru, 
D. Litt. 


The historical monuments of the earliest known time 
contain mostly the figure of an elephant which is a religious 
Symbol of the Jains. So far as the history of Kalinga is concer- 
ned, we have got two elephant symbols, one in the Aswasth- 
ama Rock at Dhauli and the other in front of the elephant cave 
of Udayagiri in which we get the inscription of Kharavela belo- 
nging to the first century B.C. Kharavela was a great power- 
ful monarch of Kalinga who successfully invaded several! major 
kingdoms from Punjab in the north to the Pandya countries in 
‘the south and who was also a reputed supporter of the Jaina 
monks. According to his inscriptions we know that he belong- 
ed to the Chedi dynasty and his ancestors were also ruling in 


Kalinga since a pretty long time. 


Our interesting point is the Aswasthama Rock where the 
forepart of an elephant 1.2192 metres (4 feet) high hewn out 
of the solid rock and carved with some skill. Lieutenant Mark- 
ham Kittoe who discovered the Aswasthama Rock and the 
Asokan inscription popularly known as "The Dhauli Rock Edict 
of Asoka”, has given a descriptive account of the rock as 
follows :— 


"Immediately above the inscription is a terrace 16 feet 
by 14 (4), on the rightside of which (as you face the inscript- 
ion) is the fore-half of an elephant, 4 feet high, of superior 
workmanship; the whole is hewn out of the solid rock. There 
is a groove 4 inches wide by 2 inches depth round three sides 
of the terrace, with a space of 3 feet left (a doorway ? ) imme- 
diately in front of the elephant; there are also two grooves, 
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one on either side of the elephant, on the floor and in the 
perpendicular face * these must have been intended probably 
to fix a wooden canopy.’’ 


The elephant is even now worshipped by the local people 
once in a year by throwing at him some water and flowers 
including vermilion paste. They considered that it is the sym- 
bol of Ganapati although it was rejected as an Object of 
worship by Lt. Kittoe. But, we cannot share our view with him 
since the conventional practice by the local people of Dhauli 
village is to strictly continue the practise from earliest time as 
they follow in many social affairs. 


The edict of Asoka which is engraved in the same rock 
expressing Buddhist moral to the people of Tosali seems to be 
an attempt of obliteration of the previous practices of Jainism 
in this country. If that was not so, why then all other rock 
edicts of Asoka, except in Khalsi which was a Jain dominated 
area, contain no such monumental emblem of an elephant 
or any other figure worshipped by the Buddhist monks. 


Between Asoka’s reign in Kalinga and resurrection of 
administration by Kharavela after about 150 years we presume 
, the old religion of Jainism was restored in his kingdom by 
capturing twice the kingdom of Magadha. From the Hatigum- 
pha inscription we understand that the Jinasana- which was 
taken away to Magadha by Nanda King was recoveredzby Kha- 
ravela and installed in the proper place. The Jinasana must be 
an important religious figure or statue of the Jainas which 
might have been formally kept inthe Aswasthama Rock at 
Dhautligiri and latter installed at Khandagiri either by Kharavela 
himself or by his successors. 


We are interested to refer the name of Sisupala which 
was the name of a Chedi king mentioned in the Mahabharata 
as a great enemy of Krushna Vasudeva. The puranic stories 
reveal that Sisupala was invited by a king named Rukwangada 
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who wanted to give in marriage his daughter Rukmini to him. 
But Rukmini was disliking to marry a rough demon like Sisup- 
ala, so she sent a secret message to Srikrushna whom she wor- 
shipped as her Lord. On the appointed day, when Sisupala was 
going to marry Rukmini in a grand procession, Srikrushna secr- 
etely managed to take her away from the harem of Rukwanga- 
da‘’s palace. So the hostility between the Chedi king and Jada- 
vas continued till Srikrushna killed Sisupala in the Rajasuya 
Jaga organized by the Pandavas at Hastinapur. 


Although we are not getting any old monument before 
the first or second century B.C., from the excavation of Sisup- 
‘algad near Bhubaneshwar and very close to the Aswasthama 
rock, we may undoubtly conclude that the fort must have been 
built by some Chedi king prior to the accession of Kharavela 
in the 1st century B.C. 


From the above accounts, although it may be considered 
by scholars as a hypothetic proposition, we can prove by 
epigraphical records that several years before Kharavela the 
kingdom of Kalinga was under the Chedi rulers. Most probably, 
their headquarters was located somewhere near the Chilka Lake 
which was a marshy area and was destroyed by enemy kings. 
In this connection we like to refer a passage from the ‘Sapta 
Sati- Chandi; a portion of the Markandeyapurana. The story of 
Devi Parvati and her war with Mahisasura was narrated by a 
sage Medhamuni, who was residing in his Ashram in a dense 
forest or ‘Mahakantara’. 


The story goes that once upon a time a king named 
Suratha of the Chedi dynasty lcst his kingdom to enemies and 
fled to a dense forest to save his life. While wandering in the 
wood’s he met the great sage Medhamuni who was residing in 
that region. Meanwhile, a merchant named Samadhi also met 
the sage as he was expelled from home by his near relatives 
who were greedy of wealth. Both of them sought advice of the 
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sage how to regain peace and happiness. Thus, the story of 
Mahisamardhini Durga was narrated by the Muni. Finally, after 
worshipping the great Goddess, Suratha, the Chedi king and 
Samadhi, the Merchant, regained their worldly status and 
happiness. 


Now, if the Chedi kings were to be traced as rulers of 
Kalinga long before Kharavela, and if Kalinga as described in 
the Asokan inscriptions as an “‘Abijita-Rajya” (unconqurable 
country), then it is most likely that Suratha was the Chedi king 
of Kalinga when Asoka attacked that country and killed several 
lacs of people which converted him to a Buddhist monarch. 
Although the exact provenance of the Mahavana or Mahakantara 
where Medhamuni‘s ashram was located is not traceable 
from the Markandeya-purana, we can fix it in between the 
countries of Dakshina Kosala and Kalinga. That was the route 
through which, in the 4th century A.D., the Emperor Samudra- 
gupta marched to accomplish his southern expedition. Maha- 
kantara seems to be a country of the tribal people ruled by 
one Vyaghraraja whom Samudragupta defeated before he arriv- 
ed at Kurala, a place near modern Nayagarh in Puri district. 
That is again the nearest safer place fora king of Kalinga to 
hide and to save his life as and when attacked by. any power- 
ful enemies. The present village Kurala near Saranakula, 
is not too far from the metropolitan town of the Kalinga, viz., 
Samapa. 


Our hypothesis if carefully put together in logical 
sequence, we cannot but believe that the king Suratha of 
Chedi dynasty was contemporary of Asoka in the 3rd century 
B.C. and might be the king of Kalinga who suffered a great 
defeat in the hands of the Mauryan Emperor Asoka. Of course, 
it requires more investigation, evidence, discussion and critical 
studies before coming to any conclusion to solve this vital 
problem of the early history of Kalinga. 
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CULTURAL IDENTITY OF THE KONDHS OF: PHULBANI 


Dr. Srisha Patel; 


M.Sc., Ph. D. 


There are as many as 62 tribal groups in Orissa, of 
which the Kondhs of Phulbani district are not only remarkable 
in the ethnographic history for their pernicious practice of 
human sacrifice and female infanticide, but also for their 
practice of tattooing and severe addiction to alcoho! irrespect- 
ive of sex, even foregoing normal food, and pawning their 
movable properties. Even though the basic calories are not 
met with (Patel, S., 1985, Ecology, Ethnology and Nutrition, 
Mittal publishers, Trinagar, New Delhi.), both sexes are addi- 
cted to various nacrotics and stimulants prepared out of 

‘tobacco leaf. 


Previous studies (Patel, S., op. cit) as well as present {fiald 
data and hospita! record investigations along with an analysis 
of the Census data reveal that the tattooing practices adopted 
by those, before puberty, as customary, had a profound effect 
of the infectious diseases on neonates that ultimately call for 
child-survival and sex-ratio at length among this only tribal 
group in Orissa. The findings of survey demonstrate that al! 
prematures and functionally immature infants were born to 
mothers having no tattoo marks before their menarche. 


According to the Cambridge History of India (1922), 
these Kuinga or Kondhs had no concept of a single supreme 
god-head. There was also great veneration of the ancestors 
or founder-fathers of the clans and lineage groups. The Vedic 
word for these ancestors was Pitri (Latin : Pater). This app- 
ears to be the first direct link with the Kondhs, who use that 
same word for their ancestors and founders of their clans in 
their own Kui language (Pideri or Pideri Pita). 
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Analysing the stylisation of tattooing on the facial 
portion, it leaves doubt as to disfiguring rather than sustain- 
ing cultural decay so as to build up their identity over centur- 
ies as a proud and courageous people. Because, the symbol is 
only a manifestation of the Swastik Pattern in a split-away 
form on both sides of the face. This Aryan symbol, that be- 
came the emblem of Hitler's Army ! 


Coming to the etymology of the Kui word “AKA” means 
“leaves”. From ethno-botany and present practices followed, 
it is seen that they use to apply the juice of plants (leaves) to 
the wounds. Perhaps that was even customary forthe cure of 
punctured facial region after tattooing. Perhaps this stands as 
a connotation for the word “AKA MA BHAI”.Moreover, the Kui 
word ‘SRAPA’ stands for “to increase” while the Brahmins use 
“SRUPA’for pouring ghee to sacred fire at ceremonies (Yagnas} 


Historians have deduced that there were three main 
peoples involved in the pre-history of central-east ‘India. The 
earliest being the Negrites of the Andaman Island type, seco- 
ndly, Dravidian immigrants of higher culture, and thirdly the 
wave of Aryan invaders from the north-west, pushing their way 
down the Indo-Gangetic basin and along this east coastal plain. 


Bailes quotes, the Oriya groups in the northern (Kond- 
mals) area as saying that, “they originated in a village of 
Athmallick, north of the Mahanadi; then many years ago their 
forefathers crossed the river and took service with the Raja of 
Boad .......Sometime later, their ancestors began to push up 
from the plains of Boad into the Kond hills, first in the north- 
east.’ Again, Bailey in his book, “‘Tribe, Caste. and Nation” 
(Manchestor University Press; pp 49-50) describes the earliest 
pattern of inter-clan co-operation, with social implications 
which have been retained right down the centuries. If there 
had been war for several generations, he said, the weaker side 
formed a war-making-brotherhood, Kala-propha tore, with 
people of a different community. When the war was ended and 
won, they gave land to these ‘war-brethrens’ ‘and remained in 
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brotherhood with them. Hence localised clan‘s concentrat on 
on maintaining its identity and well-being on its land appears 
to have become the key to Kondh traditional behaviour. 
Calcutta Review (1846) states that, "No mythology or 
legend yet discovered furnishes any clue to their origin or 
place of descent. They believed to have existed in Orissa "from 
the beginning”. 


After the death of the Greek Alexander, the Great, in 
323 B.C.,the vast Mauryan Empire of Chandragupta-still closely 
linked with Greece-spread eastwards as far as the Ganges 
delta. Then Asoka, advanced down this east costal plain in 
262 B.C., and conquered the ancient kingdom of Kalinga here 
in the southern part of Orissa. 


Most probably some groups remained behind and conti- 
‘nued subservient roles by adopting the Aryan language, the 
evidence of which can be noticed from Oriya-speaking Hindui- 
sed Kondhs in the plains as well. So the hill Kondhs had tittle 
contact with the Aryans of the plains by the end of the third 
century B.C. or earlier. Living exclusively over steep ghats, 
the Kondhs have maintained the co ntinuance of their own clan 
and clan-solidarity. 


Historical evidences reveal the cultural influences on 
this group, yet they have retained their identity. The Chola 
Empire in 1040 A.D. (Davis, 1959) expanded from South India 
to include Kalinga on the South and east of Kondh country, 
and Akbar‘s great Mughal Empire in the last part of the sixtee- 
nth century brought them as far south as Mahanadi delta. 


The Kuttia Kondhs, might have been pushed to their 
present region by the activities of other people at the north 
and west of them. Apart from the myths of origin, their cult- 
ural practice of tattooing has some bearing to this statement. 


Thomas (1968) reported on tattooing as practised by 
the Kayan women of Borneo. A map of the regions of the 
world, where incised body-marking has been practised, shows 
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that it occurred everywhere, with the exception of northern 
Europe and inland China (Hambly, 1925). Hambly, also notes 
that, where as both men and women are tatooed in many areas 
the most remarkable and constant feature of the practice was 
the tattooing of women at puberty. Thus a hypothesis about 
tattooing as a specific route of transmission in some group of 


people could be tested. 


Perhaps that was the reason, as to why the Kondhs were 
having female-infanticide, previously, that has given rise to 
the practice of bride-price due to shortage of females. 
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ROYAL RITUALS IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL ORISSA 


Dr. Biswarup Das, 
M.A. Ph.D., D. Litt. 


The present paper is an attempt to analyse an aspect of 
the royalty projected in the epigraphic records of early media- 
eval Orissa. The specific problem raised here is concerned 
with the performance of a few royal rituals in order to elevate 
the royal status in the context of newly evolving social 
structure during the early mediaeval period of Orissan history. 
Whenever any scholar on Orissan history has enumerated the 
royal ceremonies in connection with the achievements of 
individual kings, he has at best tried to depict the meaning of 
these ceremonies and completely ignored their social signifi- 
cance, |, however, view these phenomena from a different 
angle and attempt to examine the fact within the framework of 
historical evidence and place them against the background of 
newly emerging social structure in early mediaeval Orissa. 


It is.a well-known fact that the Brahmins infiltrate into 
Orissa in large numbers for the first time during the Mathara 
rule extending from 350 A. D. to 500 A. D. In the social life 
of Orissa the migration of Brahmins from north India was an 
important factor..' They commanded respect from common 
people because they enjoyed the royal patronage. They were 
erudite scholars in Sanskrit and their places of settlements 
became the centres of Sanskrit learning. From this time on- 
wards till the end of the Imperial Ganga rule, official and non- 
official documents were written only in Sanskrit. The adoption 
of Sanskrit culture led to the popularisation of Dharmasastras 
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and Puranes. As a result, the type of monarchy that came into 
existence during the early mediaeval period in Orissa, accepted 
the Chakravartin of Dharmasastra and Purana literature as its 
ideal.? These monarchs used to perfect the model in a way 
that was in conformity with the ideal type of a Kshatriya 
monarch mentioned in Dharmasastra and Puranas. The basic 
characteristic of the new type of monarchy was the invariable 
claims of a Kshatriya caste status, performing all the rituals 
that would qualify him for that status. 


Some important rituals which accorded the performer 
the Kshatriya caste status were Asvamedha, Vajapeya and 
Rajasuya sacrifices. The Sailodbhava rulers Madhyamaraja 
and Dharmaraja performed asvamedha and vajapeya sacrifices 
for the first time in Orissan history and bore the title Maha- 
makha-Vajapeyaswami dhavabhrtha-snananirvarttita prakhyata- 
Kirtti.3 There is an allusion to rajasuya sacrifice in a Soma- 
vamsi inscription.’ According to a time-honoured tradition 
the Somavamsi king Yayatikesari performed ten-horse sacrifice 
at Jajpur.5 The Imperial Ganga monarch Anantavarman 
Chodagangadeva very likely performed the aforesaid sacrifice 
as in one of his inscriptions he claims to have patronised three 
hundred Brahmins well-versed in Jajnadisatkarma 6 


The Digvijaya, which was connected with the above 
mentioned saciifices and qualified the king for the status of 
Chakravartin, also bestowed Kshatriyahood on the monarch. 
The Bhanja ruler Satrubhanja calls himself chakravartisama or 
equal to Chakravartin in an inscription.” Both direct as well 
as indirect references to digvijaya have been mentioned in the 
epigraphic re ;ords of the Somavamsi ruler Udyotakesari.s The 
glorification of conquests of the rulers in almost all the epigra- 
phic records of early mediaeval Orissa also come under this 


category. 


Another means of assuming Kshatriya caste status was 
the hiranyagarbha going through which one is believed to have 
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been reborn, as it were, into the Kshatriya caste. The aspirant 
for the Kshatriya status was inserted into a large golden vessel! 
ilesembling a foetus ina womb. This was followed by all 
Sacraments prescribed for the twice-born caste. Then the 
former emerged from the latter, following sacraments such as 
jatakarman. He was thus regarded to have been symbolically 
rebo.n into the Kshatriya caste. The golden vessel later was 
shared amongst the Brahmins who conducted the ceremony. 


This was often preceded by another ritual called tula- 
purusa which involved the gift of gold equal in weight of the 
aspisant for the Kshatriya status to the Brahmins. The Imperial 
Ganga monarchs, Anangabhimadeva and Kamarnavadeva in 
the inscriptions claimed to have performed these rituals.’ The 
Imperial Ganga monarch Narasimhadeva, who compares him- 
self with Karna as far as munificence is concerned!! seems to 
have performed these rituals. It may be stated here that both 
the above mentioned danas are included in the list of Maha- 
danas in the Dharmasastras and Puranas.!? The munificent gifts 
of almost all kings in the epigraphic records of early mediaeval 
Orissa can also be included in this category. 


Another significant ritual was the abhiseka during which 
all the services, befitting the god, were offered to the King.!3 
The king assumed abhisekani: ma or coronation sobriquet during 
such an occasion. The Gangas up to the time of Ananta- 
varman Chodagangadeva adopted the abhisekanamas of 
Anantavarman or Devendravarman. {It may be indicated here 
that the suffix varman was typical Kshatriya in character.!* 
Evan though the name-ending varman was not there, names 
pointing out the qualities of a Kshatriya (Kshatraguna) was 
assumed by rulers on such occasions. For example, the 
Bhaumakara rulers, Sivakara and Subhakara, adopted the 
names of Unmattasimha and Simhaketu respectively.’3 The 
high sounding epithets of almost all monarchs in the epigra- 
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phic records of early mediaeval Orissa can also be mentioned 
under this categary. 


Thus the picture of a king in the inscriptions of early 
mediaeval Orissa leaves nothing to be described by making 
him a typical Kshatriya monarch, idealised in Dharmasastra and 
Puranas as conceived in north India during the Gupta and the 
post-Gupta period. In transferring the ideal of a Kshatriya ruler, 
as the protector of Varnasramadharma, which supposedly held 
everything in a close-knit bond, to Orissa, what its protagonists 
sought, was to fit polity there in to the ideological framework 
which had evolved and had been found successful in the socio- 
politica! formation of the Gupta and post-Gupta times in north 
India. Thus the Bhaumakara rulers Kshemankara put “varnas in 
their proper place”,!6 Subhakara established “the order of varn- 
asrama in Golden Age purity in strict accordance with script- 
ures”,!? the Nanda king Dhruvananda placed ‘all the four 
varnas in the position they deserved”, !8 the Somavamsi mona- 
rch Mahasivagupta established “varnasramadharma in his king- 
dom,!? Gopachandra made “four varnas discharge their duties 
properly’”” and so on and so forth. 


Why was such an ideal necessary in Orissa ? The answer 
to this can be obtained only in the light of the character of 
social transformation vis-a-vis the ruling class in this region 
during the period under discussion. An examination of the 
inscriptions that were inscribed in Orissa during the early 
mediaeval period point out the creation of huge agrarian 
corporations, which constituted a class of intermediaries with 
administrative, juicial and financial rights, placed between the 
king and the peasantry”’.2! This class consisted of Brahmin 
groups, either as individual owners or as corporate entities 
managing temples and monasteries. This new class of Brahmin 
landlords which either replaced the tribal warlords or asserted 
themselves as the ruling class integrating peasantry into their 
hegemony, were in a position to dictate the pattern of social 
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organisation. In order to safeguard their selfish interest and 
establish themselves firmly within the society they imposed 
the varnasramadharma on the social life of early mediaeval 
Orissa. In so doing they had to reorient the earlier pattern of 
social organisation. They were in a convenient position to do 
this since they enjoyed a superior status in the then social 
Society, as pointed out earlier. 


It was in this light that the significance of the claim of 
a higher ritual status by the monarch became imperative. As 
described earlier there had occurred a total transformaion in 
the social structure with the result that a class society with 
a grade hierarchy of infinite variations in social status and with 
the Brahminical upper class at the top, has substituted the 
earlier social formation in Orissa during the period under 
review. It was, therefore, necessary that the king also fitted 
in to this pattern of new class structure.22 On the one hand, 
he sought legitimacy with the help of the Brahmins by besto- 
wing more and more privileges on them even at the risk of 
restricting those of his own privileges. On sthe other hand, the 
Brahmins looked forward to the king for continued patronage in 
order to maintain the position they had just managed to obtain 
for themselves. In this programme of collaboration in patron- 
age the polity was fitted in to the readymade frame-work 
successful in north India in the Gupta and ths post-Gupta 
period. The details of this frame-work, as described earlier, 
required a Ksnatriya ruler as the protector of varnasramadhama 
as laid down in the Brahminical literature of Dharmasastras 
and Puranas. The concern of ministers, feudatories and all 
others who represented the ruling class, about the kingdom 
being reduced to a state of anarchy and their eagerness to 
have a candidate of pure descent for the throne 23 acquired 


significance in this regard. 


The above survey reveals that the higher ritual status 
was necessary for the king in order to elevate him to a supr- 
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eme position so that he'Could: protect varnasramadharma 
which was the quintessence of the- philosophical justification 
of the social differentiation maintained in early mediaeval 


Orissa. 
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NEW LIGHT ON VIRAJA 


Dr. Amiya Kumar Mohanty, 
M.A., Ph, D. 


{n the political as well as in the cultural history of anci- 
ent Orissa. Jajpur played a very prominent role. It was the 
nerve-centre of two successive prominent dynasties, viz., the 
Bhaumakaras and the Somavamsis. The modern Jajpur‘ in the 
ancient period was known as Viraja or Viraja Khetra as evi- 
denced from both subjective and objective sources. Guhadeva- 
pataka or Guheshwarapataka was the capital-city as evulgated 
from the records of Bhaumakaras. 


Guhatdevapataka 


The earlier records of Bhaumakaras were issued from 
Guhadevapataka and the later records were issued from Guhe- 
shwarapataka. The place was described in these records as a 
Java-skandhavana, a term ordinarily means a camp of victory 
which was commonly used in the mediaeval lexicons in the 
sense of a capital.’ The place is generally identified with 
modern Jajpur or a locality in the suburb. The Badakhemindi 
plate of Jayavarmadeva? of Svetaka mandala mentions that 
the donor was a feudatory of the Bhaumakara monarch Siva- 
kara | Unmattasingha who had his residence at Viraja. itt is 
known from the Chaurasi plate of Bhauma king Sivakaradeva 
Ill3 that the grant was written and heated by Haribardhan, a 
resident of Viraja. Dr. Krushna Chandra Panigrahi¢ identifies 
Viraja with Gohira Tikiri, about 8 kilometres to the north of 
Jajpur. Dr. Umakanta Subudhi5 on the basis of Hansesvara 
Temple Inscription of Bhauma queen Madhavidevi explains 
that at present a big mound containing some ancient remains 
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and locally called Rajanagar is found at a distance of one kilo- 
metre from the present temple site of Viraja. He observes 
that Rajanagar means a place and therefore the site in the 
vicinity of Viraja or Jajpur represent, the capital-city of 
Guhadevapataka or Guheshwarapataka. So, Guhadevapataka 
must be somewhere in the close vicinity of Jajpur town and in 
this connection the opinion of Dr. Subbuddhi 8 is welt 
convincing. 


Reference to Viraja Literature : 


| Viraja Devi and the place Viraja Kshetra were mentioned 
in Sanskrit Mahabharata. The 85th Chapter of the Mahabharata 
marrates that, 


“Tato vaitaranin Gacchat Sarvapape pramochani 
Virajam tirthamsadhya virajati jathasasi’’ 


It means that Viraja was situated on the bank of river Vaitarani 
and was a sacred place. Viraja Kshetra was the only sacred 
place of Kalinga which finds its place in Mahabharata. In the 
one hundred and fourteenth chapter of Vanaparba of Maha- 
bharata the importance of Viraja Khsetra has been described. 
In the Puranic literatures also Viraja Khsetra emerged into light 
as a socio-religious centre. Viraja khsetra finds its place in the 
Brahamanda Purana. It is learnt from Vayu Purana that Viraja was 
the imaginary daughter of Adyapa. The Gayasura mahatmya 
section of Vishnu Purana alludes to the sacredness of the place 
by pointing out that it is the famous Nabhigaya where lies the 
naval portion of the demon Gaya. Popular Brahminical belief 
recommends the performance of ob!ation in commemoraticn of 
the departed souls of the ancestors of Nabhigaya. it is learnt 
from Pyarimohan Acharya's book '!° that a Sanskrit verse is 
still recited at Nabhigaya at the time of offering oblation 
(pinda), mentioning that the Somavamsi king celebrated 
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Aswamedha sacrifice at Jajpur with the help of ten thousand 
Brahmins brought from Kanauj. The verse runs as follows — 


Kanuja, desat, Swayameahuti, je 
Dasaswamedhaya pura Bidhatra 
Martyastithata Swargagatasch Bipra 
Stevavia Dwijevaeih Pradademi Charghyam’’, 


Dr. Krushna Chandra Panigrahi opines that only from 
ene Buddhist text the name Viraja is available. The text is 
Sadadharama-pundarika where Goutama Buddha has told Saripu- 
tta that in near future in the name of Padmaprava he will 
emerge in Viraja. 1! Thus in various texts we have ;onsiderable 
amount of evidence to the deity Viraja and the Kshetra. 


Reference to Viraja in Inscriptions 


Dr. Satyanarayan Rajaguru has discussed ‘2 that one 
Prithivi Maharaja of an unknown family came to power in the 
Pistapura region of Kalinga sometime in sixth or seventh 
century A. D. He appears to have led an expedition to northern 
Kalinga which is known from his Paralakhemundi Copper 
Plate 1? issued from the military camp of Virajanagar. Viraja 
again is known to have figured as the place of issue of some 
copper plate grants of Bhanudatta. 3“ The Badakhemundi 
copper plate of Jayavarmadeva !5 of the Eastern Ganga dynasty 
of Svetaka branch, which records that the donor, who have the 
epithet Sakala Kalingadhipati, or the overlord of the entire 
Kalinga, made a land grant in Kangoda mandala, after obtaining 
permission from Sivakaradeva | Unmattasimha of Viraja to do 
so. It is known from Ganesh Gumpha stone inscription !6 in the 
Udayagiri hill at Bhubaneshwar and the stone inscription in 
Dhauligiri hill 7 near Bhubaneshwar in Puri district that during 
the rule of Bhaumakaras one Bhimatasen of Vaidya Nannata 
and liya of Viraja carved the image of Ganesh and the 
cave in Dhauligiri and inscribed the records. It is also known 
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from Chaurasi copper plate of Bhauma king Sivakaradeva |! 
that one Harivardhana heated this copper plate and he belonged 
to Viraja !8, Thus epigraphy as well as literary evidences speak 
eloquently the religious sanctity and political importance of 
Viraja with its presiding deity. 


Remoteness 


The name of Viraja is conspicuously absent during the 
period of Emperor Asoka”s rule over Kalinga and Emperor 
Kharavela’s supremacy in Kalinga. Explaining the reason Dr. 
K. C. Panigrahi observed !® that Ashok’s rock edict was conc- 
erned mainly with politics and Buddhism and hence the 
absence of the name of the Hindu nerve-centre of Kalinga, 
Viraja, in it never leads us to the conclusion that it was non- 
existant. To him 2° Kharavela also belonged to Jainism. So 
Viraja is not mentioned in their rock edicts. The Buddhist text 
Dathanams, 2! and Vayu Purana provide evidence to the rule of a 
king in the 3rd century A.D., named Guhasiva who had his 
-supremacy over the territories cf Kalinga, Mahisa and 
Mahendra. The historians 23 on the basis: of the name, 
Guhadevapataeke, the capital of Bhaumakaras and its rela- 
‘tionship with Guhasiva suggest that either he was ruling over 
viraja or viraja was a part of Kalinga. The Bhadrakali stone 
inscription refers to a king named Gana who was ruling over 


the ancient Utkala country in the later half of the 3rd century 
A.D. In the absence of any definite evidence we may presume 


that this Gana probably had his influence over Viraja. The Soro 
Copper plate of Bhanudatta 24 whose rule can be assigned to 
5th century A.D. clearly reveals that Viraja was under the 
influence of the Dattas. But the history of Jajpur or Viraja 
became the history of Orissa with the coming 
of Bhaumakaras. During the rule of Bhaumakaras and 
Somavamsis Jajpur was their capital. The history of Orissa 
for near about three centuries revolved round Jajpur. Culturally 
also this period stands as a distinction in the epoch of Orissan 
history. After the Somavamsis the Gangas appeared on the 
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political firmament of Orissa. Madalapanji as well as similar 
records found from Ganjam district speak of Ganga’s presence 
in Viraja. 25 It is learnt from the records found from Ganjam 
district that Chodagangadeva was unable to imprison Viraja, 
Gesani, Kaliki, Ramachandi and Sarvamangala. 26 During the 
rule of Gangas,Cuttack became their capital. It was also a period 
of development of Vaisnavism and naturaliy Viraja lost its 
importance. But the Goddess Viraja and the Kshetra continuous 
tc be sacred for Sakti worshippers. Later on Viraja or modern 
Jajpur, because of its geogrephical setting becamet he target 
of attacks of the outsiders and specially the Muslims. Like 
otFer parts of Orissa, Vireja Khsetra also suffered the atrocities 
of the Muslims. 


The deity Viraja forms the nucleus of Viraja Kshetra. In 
the absence of any positive evidence it is extremely difficult 
to fix the antiquity of the deity. But it can be surmised that 
revival of 8rahminical faith during the supremacy of the Guptas 
in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. the image of Viraja might 
have been installed. The iconographic features of Viraja also 
supports such a conclusion. She is a form of two handed 
Durga engaged in the fighting with the demon in theriomor- 
phic form. with her right hand she holds a sula (dagger) which 
pierces the body of the buffalo. Lion, the usual mount of 
goddess Durga, is not present as late Ram Prasad Chanda 
believed. 27? This image except for its two hands closely resem- 
bles the representation of the goddess in the Siva temple at 
Bhamra ascribed to the sixth century A.D. 28 The Viraja image 
might have belonged to a still earlier date, a view also held by 
Ram Prasad Chanda 22. 


On the broader convass of Orissa’s scene Viraja or 
modern Jajpur emerges into prominence with an ethos of its 
own, Its political importance is of lesser value than that of the 
cultural glory which it breathes. The place throughout the 
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history of Orissa symbolises the aspirations of the race with 
distinctive character of its own. The modern history of Orissa 
owes much to this unique land as the beginning of present 
Orissa started since the days of Bhaumakaras of Viraja. The 
name Viraja not only commands our religious reverence but 
contains within its cell a-chivalrous story to tell. 
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A NOTE ON NARASIMHA TEMPLE AT PURI 


Dr. Karuna Sagar Behera, 
M.A. D. Litt. 


The Narasimha temple, of the rekha order dedicated 
to Narasimha, is situated to the south of Jagannath temple in 
the inner compound. The origina! carvings on the temple lay 
hidden by coats of whitewash applied to the surface. The 
removal of plaster in the recent years by the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Bhubaneshwar Circle, has brought to light its 
exquisite decorative programme and rich epigraphical wealth. 


The temple facing east consists of deula only. As in a 
typical Orissan temple, the deula is pancharatha on plan. It 
has a five-fold division in the bada : pabhaga is made of fiva 
mouldings such as pada, kumbha, pata, kani and vasanta. 
The jangha is divided into by a single broad moulding. The 
long jangha has, as usual, khakharamundis and the 
corresponding spaces of the upper janghe contain 
pidhamundis. The recesses between the rathas are filled in 
‘with vidalas. The parsvadevatas are Balarama on the west, 
Varaha. and Tivikrama in the south and north niches 
respectively The seated dikpalas are found inside the 
pidHamundis of the upper jangha. We also have for the first 
time incarnations of Vishnu depicted in the jangha. The 
matsya avatara is carved on the eastern corner of the temple. 
Kurma and Varaha are on the Kanika niches on the southern 
side. Vamana and Narasimha are depicted on: the western 
side. Buddha, Balarama are represented in the northern side 
while the eastern nich is filled in with Kalki riding on a horse. 
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The lowest part of the gandi is relieved with 
engasikharas. The raha is distinguished by a rampart lion 
above. the bho motif. The kanika paga is divided into five 
planes by bhumi-amias. The decoration of the kanika takes 
the form of vertical! band of a creeper with animal figures. The 
anuratha has succession of mithunas and Kirttimukhas. 

In the details of ornamentation tha temple resembles 
Manibhadresvar! temple and Brahmesvara temple? at 
Bhubaneshwar. It may be mentioned that eight avataras. of 
Vishnu are noticed as part of the decorative programme of 


Menibhadresvara temp'e. 


There are several! inscriptions inscribed on this temple. 
which require immediate attention of epigraphists for proper 
decipherment and study. Many of these are in Sanskrit while a 
few are in Telugu. Inscriptions are found on differenf parts of 
the temple-walls, pabhaga and the entrance dooriambs where 
the concentration is more. A preliminary on-the-spot study of 
the inscriptions alongwith the renowned epigraphist Dr. S. N. 
Rajaguru reveals that the earliest inscription belongs to the 
reign of Ananta Varman Chodagangadeva (A.D. 1078-1147). 
Only. one inscription of Chodagangadeva belonging to the year 
1132 A. D,/3 was known even before removal of plaster of the 
temple. Another inscription on the western flank of the 
western flank of the northern wall refers to the pravardha- 
mana vijaya rajya of Chodagangadeva and is dated in the 
sakabde vasu bana khendu ganite i. e..Saka 1058 (1156A.D.), - 
The earliest inscription of Chodagangadeva engraved on 
northern flank of the entrance porta! of this temple beldngs to 
Saka 1035 i. e.. 1113 A.D. The inscription records the gift of a 
perpetual lamp in favour of Sri Purusottama by Narayana who 
is styled as dandadhikari or Superintendent of Police. It runs 


as follows : 
Sakabde sara vishtapa dyau sasi no 
Sri Chodaganga probhorbhritya Sri Purusottamaya 
vibhava. 
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Another insc:iption also refers to Sakabda Sara loka 
khendu ganite, i.e., Saka 1035 or 1113 A.D., mentioning the 
gift of a lamp to Purusottama on Mahadwadasi by Narayan 
with iive nishkas to perpetuate the maintenance of the lamp. A 
tentative reading of the second line gives Srimat Kzlinga- 
khyayaya dhisvaray Sri Puruso.tamaya. 


The inscription, dated 1113 A.D., by the Gange King 
Anantava man Chodagangadeva evidently sets the later limit 
cf the date of the temple. Hence the temple of Narasimha 
should be regarded as a monument of the Somavams period. 
lis. decorative programme has str:king affinity with that of 
Brahmesvara temple though possibly earlier in date. This 
would place the temple in the second half of the 11th century 
A.D. or slightly earlier in date. # 


The existence of Narasimha temple in 1113 A.D. in close 
proximity to Jagannath temple at Puri provides signif cant 
“clugs to the date of construction of the latter. 


The construction ofthe present temple of Jagannath at 
Puri is attributed to Chodagangadeva on the basis of the Das- 
goba plates of Rajaraja !II issued in 1198 A.D. The verse in 
this copper plate runs as follows : Pacau yasye dharantarik- 
sam-akhilam nabhis-tu sarvva disah srotre netrayugam revindu- 
yugalam muddhapi va (cha) dyaur-aseu |! Prasadam Puruso- 
‘ttamasya nrupateh ko nama Karttum Kshamas tesyety-adya- 
nrupair-upekhssitem eyam chakre tha Gengesvehar Il. Scholers 
generally believe that Chodagangadeva began the construction 
of the temple in about 1135 A.D. after he shifted the capital 
fromi Kalinganagar to coastal Orissa. But the existence of 
Narasimha temple quite close to Jagannath temple would 
make us believe that by 1113 A.D. the construction of the 
temple of Jagannath must have been in progress. The Nara- 
simha temple could not have existed at the time of the 
excavatien of the foundations of the temple of Jagannath. 
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This would suggest that attempt was made in the Somavamsi 
period itself to construct a great temple for Purusottama. The 
traditions of the Madala Panji relate that King Yayati Kesari 
renewed the images of Jagannath and constructed a temple 
for him. (Bidhi patra pramane Daru Chhedana Karai Parames- 
varanku sumurti Karailee. Sri Purnsottame Sankhanavi mandale 
athatirisi hatha kari potala gotae toli pratistha kari Paramesvaranku 
bije karaile.) The Dasgoba plates mention that ‘‘the former 
kings neglected the construction of a temple for Purusottama 
but Gangesvara did succeed to build the temple”. Dr. H. Von- 
Stietencron rightly pointed out, “The temple which Ganges- 
vara made’‘, and the one which was ‘‘neglected by earlier 
kings” is clearly one and the same’’.“ Hence it is likely that 
the building of the great temple was started during the 
Somavamsi period, and possibly the foundations were laid but 
the temple proper was not erected. The building activities 
‘were neglected by the earlier kings and again the victorious 
King Chodagangadeva started building this temp!e. During the 
construction of the new temple, Purusottama-Jagannath seems 
to have been worshipped in the Narasimha temple. This is 
evident from the gift of lamps to both Purusottama and Nara- 
simha as revealed from the inscriptions of Narasimha temple. 
It is also significant that on this temple we find inscriptions 
of Chodagangadeva and his sons such as Kamarnavadeva and 
Anangabhimadeva. Anantavarman Chodagangadeva occupied 
Utkal sometimes between 1108 A D. and 1112 A.D., and this 
important achievement is recorded in the Korni grant of 1112 
A.D. His actual control over coastal Orissa is attested by 
inscriptions not only on the Nerasimha temple and the Marka- 
ndesvar temple at Puri but also by the Lingaraj temple inscrip- 
tion dated 1112 A.D, inscription in the Khilesvara temple 
dated 1113 A.D., inscriptions in the Gartesvara temple at Algum 
and the Viraja temple inscription at Jajpur. 


In the Narasimha temple inscription of 1113 A.D. Choda- 
gangadeva has been extolled as Prabhorbhritya Sri Purusottamaya 
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vibheba although in another inscription in the bottom portion 
of the same doorjamb he is described as ‘Sri Parama Mahesvara 
parama bhattaraka Gangakulatilaka trikalingadhipati. 


It is generally believed that Chodagangadeva, who was 
a follower of Saivism, changed his religious faith and became 
a parama vaishnava after conquest of Utkal, and this is recorded 
in the Sindurapora grant of 1118 A.D. The Narasimha temple 
inscription shows that he had respect for both Saivism and 
Vaishnavism. His inscription at the Viraja temple at Jajpur 
shows his relationship with that Sakta shrine. His inscrip- 
tions are found at three important religious centres of Orissa 
‘i.e. Purusottama-Vishnu at Puri, Kirttivasa-Lingaraja at 
“Bhubaneshwar and Viraja-Durga at Jajpur. It seems that his 
devotion for Purusottama- Narasimha, Siva and Durga led to the 
liberal religious outlook of the Gangas which is reflected in 
the inscription of Anangabhimadeva (1216 A.D.) where he is 
called Purusottamaputra, Rudraputra and Durgaputra. We 
believe, in the light of his inscriptions, that a new relig.ous 
policy was proclaimed during the time of Chodagangadeva, 
much before Anangabhimadeva Il, which had inflicted pro- 
found impact upon the future policy of the Gangas. On the 
sculptural art of Konark Narasimhadeva | is shown as worship- 
ping Sivalinga, Mahisamardini-Durga and FPFurusottama 
Jagannath. 


It is known from the Madala Panji:s that Ganga King 
Anangabhimadeva, whife staying at Cuttack dedicated his 
empire to Jagannath (E nagara katake thai Sri Purusottama Sri- 
Jagannath Devanku samasta samerpi rautapane thaanti) and 
avoided coronation considering Jagannath as the real ruler of 
Orissa (Odisa rajya raja Sri Jagannath Mahaprabhu emanta kahi 
abhiseka nohile). The dedication of the empire to Lord Jaga- 
nnath is corroborated by his inscription dated in the year 1230 
A.D., and so long scholars believed that this new ritual policy 
was started by Anangabhimadeva iI1l.° But the Narasimha 
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temple inssripuon dated 1113 A.D. proves that Chodaganga- 
deva started this policy by dedicating his wealth to Sri Puruso- 


ttama (Sri Purusottamaya vibhava). 


The temple dedicated to Narasimha and its inscriptions 


throw new light on the religious activities of Chodagangadeva. 
We may come to the following conclusion. 


1. 


The temple of Naresimha which existed before 1113 A.D. 
was a monument of the Somavamsi period. 


By 1113 A.D. Chodagangadeva, though a Saiva, had emb- 
raced both Saivism and Vaishnavism. 

Long before Anangaebhimadeva lil (1211-1238 A.D.) Chode- 
gangadeva had started the new policy of ritual dedication 
of the wealth of the empire to Purusottama. His title 
Trikalingadhipati indicates that Trikalinga covered the whole 
empire extending from the river Ganga in the north to the 
river Godavari in the south. 


The earliest inscription dated 1113 A.D. not on!y proves 
the existence of Narasimha temple at this time but also 
confirms the occupation of the Puri region by Choda- 
gangadeva. 
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